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THE LITTLE TOWN. 


O little Town upon the Hill, with red- 
tiled roofs and massive walls, 
The starlings now are swirling round, 

I seem to hear their homing calls. 


I seem to see the sun-set’s glow which 
turns your red roofs all afire, 
Ah, how my heart cries out for you— 

O Little Town of Heart’s Desire. 


Your windmill, like a sentry grim, 
guards any foes’ attack by land; 

Two ivy-mantled towers protect the 
road that lies towards the strand. 


O Little Town, your three gate-ways 
could tell some fearful tales of old, 

But we whose memories are short re- 
member only days of gold. 


Swift flying days and star-strewn 
nights, when life and dreams were 
bounded by 

The garden on the City wall, that 
hangs between the earth and sky. 


Did ever roses grow so sweet, or lilies 
half so fair and tall, 

As those that bloomed, and bloom 
again within the Garden on the 
wall? 


Now right up to the Cottage roof, the 
clematis is growing free; 

While deep and cool the shadows lie 
beneath the ancient apple tree. 


Around the bush of lavender, like altar 
eandles with blue flames, 

Are acolytes in surplices—the butter- 
flies—still playing games. 


At twilight on the “look-out” place are 
visions yet awaiting me, 

There where one sees the still marsh- 
land roll out to meet the distant 
sea. 


O Little Town, in your great Church 
which half in ruins. brooding 
stands, 

Crusaders lie with stiff crossed feet, 
and long swords clasped within 
their hands. 


Town, Etc. 


I wonder did they hear you call when 
fighting ‘neath that eastern sun, 

And pray, as I, their bones might rest 
within your walls, when peace was 
won. 


What rights of old, what bonds of love 
are these which hold my heart in 
fee, 

The Little Town upon the Hill is call- 
ing me, is calling me, 

Ah, good Saint Catherine hear my 
prayer and bring me back to Win- 


chelsea. 
Alix Egerton. 


THE CHOICE. 


Which way were best? To keep 
Secure and strong, the steep 
And guarded fortress of self-centred 
thought? 
In dreams intent and high 
To gaze upon the sky, 
Or walk among the lilies, hearing, see- 
ing nought? 


So might my purpose run, 
Like splendor from the sun, 
Orbed in one crystal disc the wide-flung 
ray; 
Till those still fires unite, 
A core of fiercest light, 
And on the shrivelling scroll a glowing 
finger lay. 


Or else to glide, to dream, 
Like flowerets on the stream, 
Hither and thither stirred and swayed 
and rolled; 
To lavish love, to live, 
To laugh, to hope, to give, 
To fill the eager heart more full than 
heart can hold. 


I know not! each is best, 
If in the faithful breast 
One steadfast purpose reigns, serene 
and high. 
Dive deep, and wander wide:— 
Or stand in hope aside, 
To hear the swift loud world speed 
hoarsely thundering by. 
A. C. Benson. 
The Thrush. 
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GAINS FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE LAST 
GENERATION. 


There is matter for congratulation to 
every thoughtful man when the spirit- 
ual ideas which underlie life and so- 
ciety become more fully illuminated, 
or recover from some temporary eclipse. 
The present is such a time. Religion 
has a far better rational standing to- 
day than it had a generation ago. We 
were then in a state of intellectual un- 
easiness, and there was a general sus- 
picion that the foundations of religion 
had been undermined, if not destroyed. 
The new wine of science and evolution 
had gone to the head, and produced 
both woes and babblings. New facts 
also crowded upon us daily, and new 
interpretations were demanded. Great 
scientific generalizations, such as the 
conservation of energy and the correla- 
tion of the physical forces, and the doc- 
trines of evolution also, both biological 
and cosmical, demanded great changes 
in our ways of thinking. Mental chaos 
resulted, and everything seemed to be 
uncertain. 

It was inevitable that at such a time 
religion should seem to be imperilled. 
To the unrefiective mind, every truth 
seems dangerous until it becomes fa- 
miliar. A new idea often demands 
changes in both thought and action. 
It may therefore be a source of confu- 
sion, and of dislike as well. The mil- 
lennium could not be suddenly brought 
in without arousing great hostility 
from the multitudinous vested interests 
that would be endangered thereby; and 
multitudes would find their occupation 
gone. So if the final truth were sud- 
denly presented to us, it would meet 
with antagonism from the mind that is 
opposed to the pain of a new thought, 
and also from the vested mental in- 
terests that dread new departures. 

The great source of the disturbance 
of that time, apart from the horror of 


change natural to some minds, was the 
lack of adequate philosophic equipment. 
The new facts were interpreted on the 
basis of a crude sense realism, and this 
view has always had in it a strong tend- _ 
ency towards materialism and atheism; 
but, now that we have a better phil- 
osophy, we have come to live in peace ‘ 
with the facts once thought destructive, 
and even to welcome them as valuable 
additions to knowledge. As a result 
of this clearer thinking, we seldom 
hear of conflicts between science and 
religion, and evolution is ceasing to be 
the solvent of all mysteries and the 
source of all knowledge. 

Hence religion itself is now cordially 
admitted as a great human fact, and 
not an adventitious outcome of animal 
needs changed by association. This 
latter view was long maintained by the 
empirical philosophers, but it has 
finally passed away. It was formerly 
held by the empirical school that if we 
would understand what a thing is, we 
must see what it has come from, and 
we must trace its earliest beginnings to 
get its essential nature and meaning. 
When this was applied to the higher 
moral and spiritual conceptions of man, 
it led to the claim that animal sensa- 
tions, as being the earliest temporal 
manifestation in human life, are the 
raw material out of which all else is 
built. And then the conclusion was 
drawn that religion is essentially sub- 
limated animalism, and has no occa- 
sion to be proud of itself, and would 
not be proud if it understood its lowly 
origin. But these good people were the 
victims of picture-thinking and mis- 
taken physical analogies. In the case 
of any growing thing, where there is a 
real evolution, the true nature is never 
to be sought at the beginning, but at - 
the end. Its latest phases and prod- 
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ucts are the truest revelation of its na- 
ture. Not in the seed but in the full- 
grown tree does the nature of the tree 
find adequate expression. This con- 
sideration definitely sets aside all of 
those supposed deductions of the reli- 
gious nature from animal selfishness. 
Such deductions, when criticism is 
awake, are merely descriptions of the 
temporal order of the unfolding of hu- 
man nature. This unfolding cannot be 
understood through the earliest mani- 
festations, but only in the highest re- 
sults to which developing humanity has 
grown. Not the roots, but the fruits, 
it is said, tell what the thing is. And 
the roots which are to produce these 
fruits must be roots which are already 
under the law of the fruits. We may 
then accept with entire composure any- 
thing which is historically established 
respecting the earliest phases of the re- 
ligious life. or of any of the sciences; 
but in all of these cases we regard the 
latest outcome as the most character- 
istic product of the human nature which 
is in process. If, then, we would know 
what mind is, we need not, as Mr. Mill 
advises us, “look into the mind of the 
infant as it lies in the nurse’s arms,” 
but into literature and science and civ- 
ilization. Equally, if we would know 
what the religious nature is, we need 
not grope, except as a matter of curi- 
osity, among the dreams and super- 
stitions of the earliest men, but skould 
rather look into the great systems which 
religion has developed. On these ac- 
counts we no longer look upon religion 
as an adventitious annex to human life, 
but rather as its summit and crown, 
as that for and toward which humanity 
moves, and in which it finds its high- 
est development and glory. 

Religion, then, is one of the great 
human manifestations or products of 
the cosmic movement. It is to be stud- 
ied, therefore, without prejudice, and 
with an open and sympathetic mind. 
In bringing about the better under- 


standing of this matter, one helpful 
thing has been the partition of terri- 
tory between science and philosophy. 
There are two distinct fields of inquiry 
respecting the facts of experience. 
Science discovers, describes, and regis- 


ters the facts, with their-spatial and. 


temporal laws; philosophy studies 
their causality and significance. There 
are certain uniformities in experience, 
and these can be discovered only by 
observation and experiment. If we 
would know the physical and chemical 
laws, we must experiment. If we 
would know the arrangement of the 
geological strata, we must look and 
see. Whether we like such facts or 
not, and whether we can make any- 
thing out of them or not, there they are, 
and there they will remain, no matter 
what bends or breaks. These facts are 
not matters of authority, or of like and 
dislike, but of observation and experi- 
ment and evidence. Such facts are 
indeed stubborn things, and no gates 
of ecclesiastical councils or general as- 
semblies can prevail against them. If 
authority denounces such facts, sooner 
or later authority has to surrender, 
with dishonor. Moreover, in this work 
of studying the experienced order, 
science does invaluable service, for it 
is just this knowledge of the way 
things hang together that gives our 
control of nature and makes civiliza- 
tion possible. We cannot, then, over- 
estimate the importance of science in 
its own field. But in all this, science 
is only descriptive, not truly explana- 
tory. For final insight and explanation 
Wwe must pass into the philosophical 
field of casuality and meaning. Both 
questions must be asked and answered 
for the full satisfaction of the reason. 
Neither question has yet been answered 
fully, but by keeping them distinct, and 
seeing the equal legitimacy of both, 
science and philosophy may dwell to- 
gether in peace. 

But it may occur to us that this ques- 
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tion of causality is very simple. We 
see objects about us in space. and they 
‘ seem the only causes of change. But 
both scientific and philosophic thought 
has long since found it impossible to 
rest in the visible and tangible bodies 
of experience. Of course we can han- 
dle and measure and otherwise deal 
with these bodies, but their essential 
nature remains obscure. A material 
thing is easily described in terms of 
sensible experience, and in such terms 
there is no mystery about it; but when 
we ask what matter itself is, we soon 
find ourselves groping. According to 
the physicists and chemists, matter is 
composed of molecules, which in turn 
are built of atoms, and nowadays these 
atoms themselves seem to be particles 
of something still more minute. And 
when inquiry is continued, we are told 
of still deeper mysteries, such as vortex 
rings in an ether; and hence we con- 
clude that these things about us are not 
proper substances, but rather processes 
of an energy beyond them; and at last 
we are led, in the words of Spencer, to 
recognize the “one absolute certainty 
that he [man] is ever in the presence 
of an infinite and eternal energy from 
which all things proceed.”” However 
just this conclusion may be, these facts 
serve to show that the problem of cau- 
sation has deeper mysteries in it than 
we at first suspect. We are still sure 
that causation is in play as the ground 
of physical changes, but we seem e¢om- 
pelled to locate it, not in the apparent 
things, but in some basal energy beyond 
them, on which they depend, and by 
which they are co-ordinated. We need 
only to reflect upon the facts of wire- 
less telegraphy to see that there is a 
great realm of invisible energy all about 
us, and to get some hint of how it is 
that both science and philosophy have 
come to regard the facts of the visible 
world as phenomenal of an invisible 
power behind them; so that visible 
things are no longer hard and fast ex- 
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istences, but rather functions of an in- . 
visible energy. 

In this view, which is fast becoming 
universal among thinkers, the physical 
and mechanical causes of cruel natur- 
alism disappear altogether, and in their 
place we have one supreme and all-em- 
bracing causality, of which the physical 
order is but the continuous manifesta- 
tion. The latter has no ground of ex- 
istence in itself, but ever depends on 
the power beyond it; and philosophy has 
come to see that this power must be 
theistically interpreted if we 
save both science and reason from col- 
lapse. 

Here we have a result of very great 
value to religion. Atheism and mate- 
rialism of the traditional types are defi- 
nitely and finally set aside as marks of 
a belated intelligence. In naturalistic 
thought, nature is the rival of God. Na- 
ture does a great many things and God 
does the rest, if there be any rest. Tra- 
ditional religious thought has shared 
the same view, and thus nature was 
continually threatening to displace God. 
God was not to be appealed to until 
rature had been shown to be inade- 
quate. Hence the dismay in popular 
religious thought at each new exten- 
sion of the realm of law, every such 
extension being regarded as subtracted 
from the control of God. But this 
dismay vanishes entirely when it is 
seen that God is the “Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed,” or that. in Pauline phrase, “in 
Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” Now nature is no rival of God, 
but the form of His manifestation. The 
laws of nature are His modes of work- . 
ing. The facts of nature are the in- 
carnation of His thought. 

And this is all that religion has ever 
really cared to maintain. It insists 
upon Divine causality in the world, but . 
it is not concerned to affirm any special 
method. Let the method be what it 
may, so long as God is at work. If 





would , 
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God creates light by his fiat, it is well 
and worthy. If He distributes His 
causality through the ages, it is also 
well and worthy, and perhaps better 
and worthier. Religion can adjust it- 
self to either method so long as God 
is the agent in both. 

The form and method of cosmic caus- 
ality are matters of science. The nature 
and purpose of causality belongs to 
philosophy and religion. The religious 
value of this distinction is seen in the 
complete disappearance of the alarm 
long felt over the doctrine of evolution. 
It was for a time fancied that evolution 
had shown that something that was not 
much of anything could produce every- 
thing if it had plenty of time. But if 
evolution is anything, it is merely a 
method of a causality. Things were 
‘ not made all at once, or perfect from 
the start. The only question of reli- 
gious interest here is, What is the 
power that is at work, and does the 
work show a progressive tendency? If 
the answer be in the affirmative, reli- 
gion is satisfied. The fancy that bi- 
ological evolution identifies the higher 
and lower orders is illusory: it only 
means that individuals distant from one 
another in a line of descent would be 
so unlike that we should not think of 
classing them together. But this in no 
way identifies individuals, or tells us 
what the power or purpose may be that 
determines the appearance of individ- 
vals in this graded scale of being. As 
already said, religion is interested only 
in the doctrine of causality; and if a 
Divine causality be maintained, it is 
content to accept any method which the 
facts may suggest. Many religious 
teachers indeed have come to view evo- 
lution as a valuable aid to faith. The 
disturbance over this doctrine, which 
for a time was great, was entirely due 
to confusing the question of causality 
with the question of method. Evolu- 
tion was looked upon as a demonstra- 
tion of atheism. And the principle of 
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the survival of the fittest was used to 
justify all manner of animalism and 
inhumanity in individual and social 
life. It was not surprising, then, that 
there should have been alarm over the 
doctrine. But as soon as the question 
of method was distinguished from the 
question of causality, it was seen that 
the atheistic and materialistic interpre- 
tations of the doctrine were baseless, 
and evolution is now fast taking its 
place as one of the great evidences of 
intelligence in the universe. Any 
evolution that is anything more 
than mere kaleidoscopic change is 
movement towards a goal, and 
hence’ teleological. The essential 
thing in the inductive argument 
for intelligence consists in this fact, 
this forward look, observed in cosmic 
processes. The forward look is the 
specific and essential mark of intellec- 
tual causality, which is distinguished 
thereby from all mechanical causality. 
The latter is simply a resultant of past 
conditions, and is not movement 
toward an end, while the former looks 
to things to come. When, then, the 
whole universe is comprised in a move- 
ment toward a goal, the argument for 
intelligence is vastly more impressive 
than the argument from the minor con- 
trivances of Paley. 

And the same is true in the religious 
life itself. Here, too, the idea of a 
fixed order of law which we are to 
study and obey is working a reform. 
Religion also has become more whole- 
some. And we are no longer content 
to find God only in signs and wonders. 
but also in the world that He has made 
in life and history, in reason and 
science. We find Him everywhere and 
in all things, but working everywhere 
according to dependable law. There 
has been a kind of fancy even in Chris- 
tian thought that God is to be found in 
the inner life, pre-eminently in the an- 
archic and anomalous, instead of in 
the orderly movements of reason and 
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conscience and the moral will. But 
with this insight into spiritual law the 
matter is changed. In the inner life as 
well as in the outer world we avail 
ourselves of the order of law, and the 
various means of influence which that 
order reveals. We no longer view a 
thing as un-Divine because it is nat- 
ural, but rather seek through the nat- 
ural to reach and realize the Divine. 
This conception, which is compara- 
tively new, will be of vast significance 
for religious education and religious 
living, and for the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The uni- 
versality of law and its subordination 
to purpose are to be the keynote of the 
religious life hereafter. Or we might 
say that the recognition of the law of 
cause and effect in religion is to be the 
keynote. And this great result we owe 
to scientific study; and when we com- 
bine this with the immanence of God, 
we have no longer law as a banisher 
but as a revealer of God, while we take 
in strict literalness St. Paul’s words, 
“in Him we live, and move, and have 
* our being.” 

Another factor of religious gain, and 
one scarcely less important, is a better 
philosophy of religious belief. This 
we now consider. 

It is a traditional superstition that 
nothing is to be believed which is not 
either self-evident or technically dem- 
onstrated. This rests on the further 
assumption that belief is, or always 
should be, a product of formal logical 
processes of the syllogistic type. With 
this conception it is easy to throw 
doubt upon anything we dislike, for no 
matter of fact admits of technical 
proof. This is the position of a logic- 
chopping rationalism. It will not allow 
interest or sentiment to have any voice 
in determining belief, but only reasoned 
proof. It says of our higher religious 
conceptions that they may be pretty or 
pleasing, but are not proved. Now, in 
our time, the revolt against this has 
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been definite and final. The view has 
not been unknown in philosophic circles 
since Kant set forth the primacy of the 
practical reason, but it has been more 
extensively and emphatically taught in 
recent years. It is now seen that life 
and action are deeper than logical . 
processes, that immediate premises are 
behind all inferences, that thought can- 
not begin until life furnishes the data, 
and that there is nothing deeper in cog- 
nition or life than the fundamental 
needs, interests, and instincts of the 
mind. If these fail us, there is noth- 
ing left. 

This is the doctrine of pragmatism, 
which needs, indeed, some guarding 
lest it deny intellect its full rights, but ° 
nevertheless it expresses an important 
truth. Belief has a vital and practical 
root rather than a logical and specula-: 
tive one. Interest is the driving force. 
and guide of intellect. All our think- 
ing rests on a teleological foundation. 
It springs essentially from the need of 
self-realization and _ self-preservation, 
and not from any compulsion of object- 
ive facts. Our beliefs are growths 
rather than deductions. They are lines 
of least resistance along which thought 
moves. They are often simply the vital 
instincts of the soul thrown into propo- 
sitional form. They are the principles 
by which men live, and without which 
they cannot live their best life. And 
the proof of sich beliefs rests entirely 
on the energy of the life they express, 
and on their power to further that life 
in practice. They meet our mental 
needs and they work well in life. This 
is the pragmatic test of truth, and for 
concrete truth there is no deeper or 
surer test than this. Indeed every 
theory of knowledge implicitly assumes 
this test. If we are theists, we can 
hardly believe that the truth will work 
mischief. If we are evolutionists and 
believers in natural selection, we must 
equally believe that these evolved be- 
liefs are the best adjusted to reality, as 
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being the outcome of that evolving and 
selecting process whose function it is 
to eliminate the false and preserve the 
true. 

This result also has great religious 
value. It changes the venue in the 
ease of religious belief from the court 
of logic and speculation to the court of 
life, action and history. We now see 
that we have to trust our nature or in- 
stincts in order to move at all. If we 
distrust our cognitive instincts, science 
and intellect perish. If we distrust 
our moral and spiritual instincts, mor- 
als and religion perish. And they have 
the right of way until they are dis- 
credited. The only way of reaching 
living conviction in any concrete case 
is to throw ourselves upon our instincts 
and work them out in life, and let the 
resulting life and harmony be their 
own justification. 

Thus the old rationalizing is finally 
discredited, and religion has a free field 
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for manifesting itself in life and ac- 
tion. The argument is no longer syl- 
logistic, but biologic and pragmatic. 
What is the soul made for as it re- 
veals itself in its history? What does 
its highest life demand as the centuries 
of experience show? The decisive evi- 
dences of religion are to be sought 
along this line. Philosophy has done 
important negative work in clearing 
the field of a swarm of crude dogma- 
tisms that hinder faith, but we our- 
selves must do the positive work of in- 
carnating religious faith in the appro- 
priate life. This is now the great need, 
and for this work the field was never 
clearer than it is to-day. Technically, 
of course, our faith does not admit of 
demonstration; neither does any other 
faith or unfaith. But it does admit of 
being lived; and when it is lived, our 
souls see that it is good, and we are sat- 
isfied that it is Diviné. 
Borden P. Bowne. 





IN PERILS OF WATERS. 


I. 

In a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Geographical Society lately, that 
distinguished engineer, Sir W. Will- 
cocks, in treating on the irrigation of 
Mesopotamia and many subjects con- 
nected therewith, from the site of the 
Garden of Eden to the latest proposals 
for railway enterprise in Turkish 
Arabia, stated that if Noah had been 
a hydraulic engineer he would have 
built the Pison Escape rather than the 
Ark, and thereby would not only have 
benefited his own family, but would 
have conferred a lasting boon upon the 
country. To dispute matters of water 
engineering with the illustrious de- 
signer of the Assouan dam would of 
course be presumptuous. If, accord- 
ing to the monk of Melrose Abbey in 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” to 


bridle the Tweed with a curb of stone 
was a work requiring supernatural! 
power, what, indeed, must have been 
the skill and energy required to curb 
the mighty Nile, and that not in one 
part only? Yet, in all humility, it may 
be questioned how an escape for the 
flood waters of the great Euphrates 
could have been designed by any man 
when that flood submerged even the 
higher portions of the Mesopotamian 
plain by 16 cubits. However this may 
be, it is at least certain that the inhab- 
itants of Paris this last winter would 
have been extremely glad if such an 
escape had been in existence for the 
waters of the Seine, and the French 
engineers, who in the domain of hy- 
draulics have always held a foremost 
place, are even now considering how 
such a work can possibly be contrive i 








In Perils of Waters. 


To most of us a river in flood has 
always a fascination, an appearance of 
life and personality, an embodiment of 
power. After a few days of rain in a 
country house it seems a natural thing 
to take one’s first walk towards the 
nearest river and see it coming down 
in spate, tossing its tawny mane, as 
Macaulay says of the Tiber, and as one 
looks at it from the safe vantage- 
ground of bridge or riverside walk, to 
mark the difference between its present 
state and its wonted and familiar ordi- 
nary placid flow. But it is a very dif- 
ferent matter when a flood comes, irre- 
sistible, unexpected, in places where no 
flood has ever been known in the mem- 
ory of man, and when there is no es- 
cape from its fury. Then the horror 
is unspeakable. 

In England our rivers are so small, 
relatively speaking, and our climate so 
humid, that the sudden and abnormal 
floods of other lands are hardly known, 
and thus our rainy seasons are not as 
a rule followed by greater inconven- 
ience than submerged fields, and possi- 
bly a few feet of water in village 
streets where these adjoin a_ river. 
But all over the land we have artificial 
reservoirs held up by dams and em- 
bankments, and there is the possibility 
—remote, let us trust, in the majority 
of cases—of a heavy rainfall so caus- 
ing these to overflow their limits as to 
lead to a failure and consequent disas- 
ter. Of these there have been in the 
past some heartrending instances. 

Probably the worst of these was the 
bursting of the Dale Dike Reservoir, 
some seven miles from Sheffield, on the 
llth March 1864. It occurred at 11.30 
P.M. In the valley below the reservoir 
there were many houses, farms, mills, 
and cottages, in which the inmates had 
retired to rest that night with the calm 
assurance of waking up to usual life 
and activity next morning. And at 
midnight, suddenly, the flood came. It 
swept away some thirty mills and fif- 
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teen bridges, besides innumerable 
houses, of which not a vestige was left, 
the very foundations being scooped out 
and torn away. Between 200 and 300 
human beings were swept into eternity 
that night. Some of the surviving 
women woke to find themselves widows, 
children were orphaned. Many who 
had lain down to rest with the prospect 
of a happy home and fair livelihood de- 
rived from the industry of the mills, 
woke up in the morning to find them- 
selves beggared. Others who had in- 
vested their all in the water-works 
company, deeming it no speculative 
concern but sufe as the Bank of Eng- 
land, found all their money gone. A 
fearful night truly! 

The causes of it were not very far 
to seek. Without going into minute 
technicalities, it may be mentioned that 
it is usual in English practice for such 
earthern dams to be made with a core 
of puddle—.e., clay worked into a paste 
impervious to water,—which is usually 
taken in a trench below the embank- 
ment, so as to prevent water from leak- 
ing out below. The overflow waters of 
the reservoir—the “escape,” to use the 
expression for surplus flow which we 
have alluded to above—are discharged 
in a masonry channel at the side of 
the embankment, which channel is 
termed the “bywash.” And the water- 
pipes leading from the reservoir to the 
place where they are required are gen- 
erally taken under the embankment, 
encased in some masonry culvert, and 
controlled by valves and other means 
of regulation. 

In the case of Dale Dike, it appeared 
fron!’ the investigation subsequently 
held by the Government that the “by- 
wash” was much too small for the es- 
cape of surplus water in time of heavy 
rain, that the site of the embankment 
itself was on ground fissured and full 
of springs, that the bank had been 
formed, not in carefully rammed lay- 
ers of homogeneous material but in 
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cart-loads of loosely-deposited earth and 
rocks, and that—probably worst of all 
—the pipes had been taken through the 
bank, not in a masonry culvert but laid 
through the earthen mass in such a 
way that they could not be examined, 
and with the possibility, even probabil- 
ity, of water creeping along the outside 
of them, to cause in the heart of the 
embankment disintegration, insidious 
and unseen. 

The weather report for the day, as 
published by Admiral Fitzroy, the me- 
teorological expert, was that there 
would be rain and gales. There had 
been much rain recently, and the resi- 
dent engineer on the works, somewhat 
apprehensive of the work which had re- 
cently been finished, spent some hours 
of the afternoon at the reservoir watch- 
ing the surplus water pouring over the 
bywash. There seemed to him to be 
no excessive amount of surplus, prob- 
ably because, unknown to him, much 
water was really escaping under the 
embankment, undermining its stability. 
A violent gale was blowing clouds of 
spray over the top of the embankment 
from the surface of the water. There 
appeared, however, to be no cause for 
alarm, and towards evening the en- 
gineer left the place. Later in the 
evening one of the workmen, crossing 
the embankment. noticed a crack in the 
earthwork, which seemed to him om- 
inous, so he went and reported it. The 
engineer returned, taking with him 
some workmen and lanterns. He 
thought that, possibly, matters would be 
improved if the opening of the ‘“by- 
wash” was enlarged, and to do this as 
speedily as possible, he ordered a por- 
tion of the masonry to be removed by 
blasting. A hole was speedily made 
and a small amount of explosives fired, 
without any very great effect. Then 
he descended to the bottom of the em- 
bankment, at the place where the pipes 
emerged, to see if the valves were prop- 
erly open; but some of the workmen, 
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fearing danger, persuaded him to go to 
the top again. He was just in time. 
While groping about with his lantern 
in the darkness and the storm, news 
was brought that suddenly a mighty 
breach had taken place, unheard ap- 
parently above the roaring of the gale. 
The pent-up waters went rushing 
madly on their career of death and de- 
struction. Masses of masonry weigh- 
ing as much as thirty tons were 
whirled down the valley like pebbles, 
and no work of human construction 
could withstand the mighty force thus 
set in motion. 

This, of course, was only known 
when day broke. Nothing but a gen- 
eral sense of ruin was manifest to the 
unfortunate engineer as he stood trying 
to peer through the darkness and the 
storm with his lantern, a fit representa- 
tive of feeble man in the presence of 
the incalculable and irresistible. 

In Eastern France, near Epinal, in 
the beautiful region of the Moselle Val- 
ley, there occurred on the 27th April 
1895 a somewhat similar disaster. The 
network of navigation canals, which 
enables transit of goods in that part of 
Europe to be carried out at a very 
cheap rate, has for its basis a reser- 
voir situated in the high region run- 
ning, roughly, westward from _ the 
Vosges, which high land acts as a 
watershed between the streams flowing 
towards the Atlantic and those flowing 
towards the Rhine basin on the east 
and the Rhone to the south. To form 
this reservoir a dam of stone, about a 
quarter of a mile long and some 60 feet 
high, had been built by the French 
Government in the late Seventies, not 
long after the Franco-German war, 
when public funds were by no means 
excessive. Whether it was due to an 
exaggerated idea of public economy, or 
whether the French engineers had al- 
lowed theory to have too prominent a 
place, is now a matter of conjecture; 
but whatever was the cause, the weak- 
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ness of the dam manifested itself as 
soon as water was admitted into the 
reservoir, about eleven years before 
the disaster actually occurred. The 
dam then bulged or bent into a curve, 
with cracks in the masonry, which al- 
lowed a considerable quantity of the’ 
water to escape. It was evident that 
this was a very dangerous state of af- 
fairs, and consequently the reservoir 
was emptied, and certain consolidation 
works were built, which in due time 
were completed apparently in a satis- 
factory manner, so that for some six 
or seven years the reservoir fulfilled its 
object. All this time, however, the 
original cracks were still there, and 
there can be little doubt that, in some 
form or other, they contributed to the 
ultimate wreck of the work. 

The winter of 1894-95 was, all over 
Northern Europe, of exceptional sever- 
ity. Even in England, tidal rivers 
such as the Thames and the Medway 
were frozen over, and there is no doubt 
that in the upland regions of France 
the frost must have been intense. Just 
as the householders’ pipes burst when a 
severe frost occurs, but do not show the 
disagreeable consequences till the thaw 
comes, so it is probable that, on a 
larger scale, the full effects of the se- 
vere weather did not manifest them- 
selves at this reservoir until spring 
came. Such, at least, is one theory, 
which may account for the disaster, al- 
though it must be admitted that this is 
not the only view of the case taken by 
the scientists of Europe. to whom this 
failure has afforded abundant material 
for theoretical investigation. 

Whatever may have been the cause, 
the crash came at five o'clock on a 
spring morning. In the valley below 
the dam, some 10 miles long, leading to 
the Moselle, there were four small vil- 
lages, inhabited for the most part by 
peasant farmers, many of whom, fortu- 
nately for them, were at that hour al- 
ready up and working in their fields. 
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The valley is not a narrow gorge, but a 
wide depression in an undulating coun- 
try, with gentle slopes clothed with 
cultivation. 

The pressure of the water appears 
suddenly to have overcome the resist- 
ance of the dam at the centre, where 
cracks had already weakened it. Two 
great blocks of masonry, weighing 
many tons, appear first to have been 
overturned, and then on either side 
of the breach, for a total length of 
about 180 yards, the wall was carried 
away, and the pent-up water poured 
forth on its devastating career. Huge 
blocks of masonry were swept down 
for distances of 200 or 300 yards. The 
four villages were swept away, with a 
loss of life of about eighty people,— 
a death-roll which, though very terri- 
ble, would have been much greater if 
the dam had burst a few hours earlier. 

I visited the scene of the disaster 
about a fortnight after it occurred, in 
company with the superintending en- 
gineer of the district and a small party 
of French and German experts. It 
was a lovely day in early summer, all 
nature seemed rejoicing in new life, 
and it was hard to realize the terrible 
nature of the catastrophe until we ac- 
tually reached the spot. Then, indeed, 
the overwhelming force of the torrent 
was at once in evidence. The whole 
valley below the dam was literally 
strewn with huge blocks of masonry, 
and all superficial soil had been swept 
away, leaving the bare and fissured un- 
derlying rock exposed everywhere. 
But, with the characteristic gaiety of 
the people, little parties of excursion- 
ists in all sorts of carriages and on 
foot were going out over the dusty 
roads to see the sight, and small booths 
supplying refreshments were thronged 
with thirsty bond fide travellers. One 
of my companions was a German pro- 
fessor of great scientific knowledge, 
who, like the wranglers, played with 
the symbols of high mathematics. To 
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see him, with pencil and diagram, dif- 
ferentiate and integrate, was a sight 
to strike ordinary mortals dumb with 
admiration. But, like the rest of us, 
he was not averse to the attractive 
pressure of flowing liquid in the form 
of refreshing drinks. What he consid- 
ered as the cause of the disaster was, 
however, not very evident, as his views 
were expressed in such involved terms 
as were beyond the capacity of one 
whose German is confined to the needs 
of ordinary hotel life. The views, how- 
ever, generally expressed by the ex- 
perts were to the effect that the original 
cracks were considerably augmented 
by the differences of temperature. Ex- 
pansion and contraction from this cause 
are inevitable in all large masses of 
masonry, and where the range of the 
thermometer is greatest there will the 
effect be most palpable. 

I was discussing this point about a 
year ago when visiting the Assouan 
Dam with the resident engineer of the 
works there, and he remarked: “Tn 
fact, the whole dam keeps opening and 
shutting like a concertina’—a singular 
expression to use for a work which ap- 
peared to be of a solidity not even sur- 
passed by the Pyramids. Yet such is 
the fact, though it is only a dangerous 
fact when the results are unknown and 
beyond human skill to control. 

Whether it was from this cause, or 
from general distrust of a stone wall 
as a barrier against water-pressure, I 
know not; but the fact remains that, 
until the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, masonry dams were practically 
unknown in England. The man who 
had the courage to introduce them in a 
form at once safe, novel, and economi- 
cal was one whom death has recently 
removed from among us—one whose 
name, perhaps, is little known outside 
his own profession and private circle 
of friends; but it deserves to be ranked 
with the greatest engineers of the Vic- 
torian age—George Frederick Deacon. 


He it was who devised the great stone 
dam that created Lake Vyrnwy in 
Wales, and provided the city of Liver- 
pool with a matchless supply of pure 
water. He it was who, with the orig- 
inality of true genius, devised a way 
for escape of the flood-waters of the 
lake by arranging that they should fall 
in a cascade over the entire length of 
the dam, and so breaking up the de- 
scent that the impact of the falling 
water is nowhere allowed to have an 
injurious effect, but is guided and de- 
flected in its course onwards and down- 
wards with firm gentleness. He it was 
who noted and registered the expan- 
sion and contraction of the great mass 
of masonry, in such a way that even a 
passing cloud over the sun is duly re- 
corded on the diagrams of automatic 
registration, and so contrived channels 
in the interior of the work that all 
water which might percolate through 
cracks was quickly collected and re- 
moved. Every step of this work, and 
subsequent great works which he built, 
was marked by the most careful scien- 
tific forethought and by sound practi- 
cal supervision. The courage which 
enables such a man t6é take a step for- 
ward in advance of the current opin- 
ion of his time, knowing full well the 
tremendous issues involved, is one 
which must command our highest ad- 
miration. The surest proof of its suc- 
cess is the way in which his principles 
have since been copied—notably in the 
series of dams which, also in Wales, 
have made a number of artificial lakes 
for the supply of Birmingham. 


II. 

In countries where the rainfall of the 
year is concentrated into a few months 
of a rainy season, where dry water- 
courses may in a few minutes be sud- 
denly transformed into raging .torrents. 
the peril of waters is of a nature of 
which we in these fortunate Northern 
islands happily have little experience. 
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To be cut off by these sudden torrents 
from food and shelter for an indefinite 
period is an experience by no means 
uncommon, and, to prevent such incon- 
venience, it is not unusual to take risks 
of very perilous nature. 

Some years ago, when engaged in 
surveying for a railway among the 
mountains of the North-West Frontier 
of India, I started one morning in the 
month of April with two young Eng- 
lish assistants to make a detailed sur- 
vey of a difficult bit of country, where 
the railway had to pass, about ten miles 
from our temporary camp. The alti- 
tude was some 6000 feet above the sea- 
level, the winter snow had lain late 
that year, and the weather was cold 
and stormy. We reached our ground, 
however, without incident, passing in 
our way many dry water-courses. Late 
in the afternoon masses of heavy 
clouds began to gather, and the ap- 
proach of a storm made us suspend 
operations, order our native chain-men 
and carriers to make for the nearest 
natural shelter, while we mounted and 
rode back towards our camp as fast as 
our horses could carry us. Soon the 
rain came in torrents, and as we gal- 
loped on, mile after mile, each succes- 
sive water-course we splashed through 
became a more formidable obstacle, 
until one, rather wider than the aver- 
age, about a mile from our camp, was 
a broad rushing river, quite unferdable. 
My steed, a clever well-bred mare, 
when urged into the rushing water, at 
once struck out bravely for the oppo- 
site bank, and we swam across to- 
gether, without parting company, but 
my companions were not so fortunate. 
Both were separated faom their horses. 
One of the young men, a strong active 
swimmer, battled his way through the 
torrent without mishap, but the other 
got knocked over under his horse, and 
to my horrar I saw his body being 
rolled over and over like a log in the 
foaming waves. Riding down to a 
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hend in the stream, we endeavored to 
rescue him, but a_ friendly wave 
washed him on a sandbank. stunned 
and very blue about the lips, but other- 
wise, after a little while, not nuch the 
worse. But it was too close an ap- 
proach to a serious disaster to be pleas- 
ant. Our small party of natives, poor 
fellows, tried to get back to camp rather 
than find shelter in some caves hard by, 
but they were held up by the floods, 
and had to spend the night shivering 
and hungry on the banks of a torrent, 
and one of their number succumbed to 
the exposure entirely. 

There is, however, something in- 
tensely fascinating in the fight with 
water, whether in connection with the 
preventing of the effects of a flood, or 
building a bridge or a dam. The 
movement of the water, its unceasing 
flow and rise and fall, give it a living 
character, and make the game like that 
of the stalking of wild animals, where 
ferocity or cunning has to be met by 
patience and skill, or the more exciting 
game of war, where the enemy is vig- 
ilant and crafty. Only, in the case of a 
river, there is the greater need of vig- 
ilance, in that the foe never sleeps, and 
may at any moment develop resources 
of force hitherto quite unexpected. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, with that sympa- 
thetic insight into the lives of his coun- 
trymen in distant lands which is so 
characteristic of his writings, has de- 
picted this anxious and arduous strug- 
gle in his “Bridge-Builders.” The 
fact that often floods of unprecedented 
violence occur at most inconvenient 
times, not unnaturally has given rise to 
the idea among ignorant races that the 
river deity resents interference and 
control, and is determined to crush the 
daring mortals who attempt it. This, 
however, makes the ultimate triumph 
all the sweeter. 

Some years ago, on one of the Indian 
frontier railways, at a time of acute na- 
tional crisis, there was a very remark- 
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able instance of this, a memorable ex- 
perience to those who took part in it. 
Work had been going on during the 
cold season, from October to April, on 
the lower part of the line, where it left 
the plains of India and began the as- 
cent into the mountain barrier along 
the Afghan frontier. At this place the 
difference between plain and hill is 
abrupt. A long stretch of desert sep- 
arates the Indus from the hill region, 
and over this desert the railway had 
been made some years previously, the 
new line commencing at a native town 
some seven miles from the base of the 
hills. The hill region in this part of 
the country, and indeed for many miles 
along the frontier, consists of a series 
of ridges like the successive ramparts 
of a fortress, in which long slopes al- 
ternate with sharp precipices, resem- 
bling in general section the teeth of a 
saw. Athwart these ridges various 
rivers have forced their way, in gorges, 
which from time immemorial have 
formed the highways of communication 
between India, Afghanistan, and Cen- 
tral Asia generally. It was up one of 
these gorges that the railway was be- 
ing made. The length of this particu- 
lar gorge from the plain region to com- 
paratively open country beyond was 
some fourteen miles, and of a width 
varying from a mile to a few hundred 
yards. ‘The river, in ordinary times a 
stream in volume like the Dee or the 
Tweed, pursued a sinuous course down 
the gorge, at one time flowing in a deep 
pool along one precipitous side, and 
then crossing to a similar precipice on 
the other side. The line of the rail- 
way avoided the river crossings as 
much as possible, but with every desire 
to reduce bridge work it was not feas- 
ible to carry out the undertaking with 
fewer bridges than six in the fourteen- 
mile length, each bridge being from 150 
to 300 yards in length. Of these six 
bridges, five came within a compara- 
tively short distance of each other at 











the upper end of the gorge. Through- 
out the rest of the gorge there were 
the usual cuttings, embankments, &c., 
of a railway, and at the time in ques- 
tion there were about 10,000 workmen 
scattered in little camps along the line, 
and working away daily like ants. The 
whole of the provisions for these work- 
men, and all the necessary tools, &c., 
for the work there and beyond, had of 
necessity to come up the gorge, for the 
mountains on either side were so rug- 
ged and rocky as to be practically im- 
passable. It will, therefore, be under- 
stood that a flood blocking up the gorge 
would be a most serious matter. Rain, 
however, fell so seldom in that part of 
the country at any time of year, and 
least of all in the early months, that 
the risk seemed quite justifiable. 

The winter’s work had been rather 
disastrous. First, an outbreak of 
cholera had scattered workmen and cre- 
ated a scare. Then sickness had dec- 
imated the staff, and the consequent 
changes in personnel had retarded prog- 
ress. Then a very serious landslip had 
blocked the temporary line in the gorge 
at a place where it was impossible to 
make a diversion. But as the season 
advanced these difficulties had been 
overcome, and by the beginning of 
April it really looked as if everything 
was getting on smoothly. 

Then, to everybody’s astonishment. 
rain of unprecedented violence and du- 
ration came on day after day. 

The headquarters camp at this time 
was at the end of the gorge, situated 
so as to be near the five bridges un- 
der construction. It was in_ tele- 
graphic communication with the depot 
or base at the other, or plains, end of 
the gorge whence, daily, material trains 
came up over temporary lines and tem- 
porary bridges, bringing supplies of all 
sorts. At the depdt there were the of- 
fices and dwellings of the subordinate 
staff, and a vast quantity of stores. 
worth thousands of pounds, on the 
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safety of which all the work for many 
months depended. Close by this depot 
the river emerged from the mountains, 
and, at its exit, there were several ar- 
tificial channels, where the natives had 
made for themselves canals for irrigat- 
ing their fields. These channels 
passed so close to the store yards that 
any rise of the water in them meant 
risk of overflow into the yards, and 
consequent damage to the stores which 
were daily being brought in, for many 
of these stores were of a nature to be 
ruined by water. 

Two officers lived in the headquar- 
ters camp, one of whom, the Chief En- 
gineer, was at this time engaged in an 
inspection of the upper parts of the 
line, and prevented by floods from re- 
turning. The other officer was his 
Personal Assistant. The duties of this 
individual were administrative, not 
executive. He initiated nothing, he 
designed nothing, but his main busi- 
ness was to see that nothing was want- 
ing at the time and place where it was 
needed. There were 20,000 men all 
busily working on the line. He had to 
see that they were supplied with every- 
thing they required. Bridges were be- 
ing built, tunnels were being pierced, 
rails were being laid,—he had to see 
that all the plant and machinery was 
at the various places when and where 
it was wanted. Officers and subordi- 
nate staff were needed to supervise,— 
he had to see that they were forthcom- 
ing. 

Every day five hundred camels came 
up the gorge laden with food, every 
day a train load of materials came 
groaning up the temporary line and dis- 
gorged its load of materials and tools 
at railhead. The Personal Assistant 
was the responsible brain of all this 
organism, his was the hand on the reg- 
ulating valves of the complicated ma- 
chinery, his business was to know every 
other man’s wants and see that they 
were supplied. 
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So when the waters rose higher and 
higher and rendered the gorge more 
and more difficult to traverse, the brow 
of the Personal Assistant grew darker 
and darker. At last one morning a 
telegram reached him to say that early 
that day the material train coming up 
to the depdt in its daily journey had 
capsized, owing to a portion of the line 
being undermined by the flood-waters, 
that one engine-driver and two firemen 
were killed, another driver badly in- 
jured, two locomotives smashed, and 
generally a fearful wreck. 

He felt it was his duty to get down 
to the base by hook or by crook, albeit 
the fourteen miles, along which usually 
it was easy to travel, were now blocked 
with raging waters such as were un- 
known in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. But the adjoining mountains 
were not wholly impassable, so he 
Started off on foot, and with infinite 
difficulty managed to cover the distance 
in something like eight hours. 

When he arrived at his destination. 
hungry and wet, he found a sud little 
funeral procession wending its way to 
a little forlorn enclosure which had 
been set apart as a cemetery. In a 
rude coffin the poor mangled body of 
the slain engine-driver was being borne 
to its last resting-place by the other 
Juropeans—platelayers, overseers, and 
clerks, with one poor woman in black, 
a relative of the dead man. The 
burial service was being read by one of 
the number in his rough working clothes 
and muddy boots. A working man’s 
funeral is often a touching sight. but 
surely no more pathetic group ever 
gathered round a grave than that lit- 
tle band of men who laid their comrade 
to rest in the wind-blown sand of the 
desert—the rain meantime steadily 
pouring. 

The two firemen were Indians,—only 
one of their bodies had been recovered, 
the other lay buried under the d¢bris of 
the wrecked train. 
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All that evening the rain kept pour- 
ing and the river kept rising. Gangs 
of workmen were hard at work on the 
wreckage of the train, endeavoring to 
restore the line and remove to some 
place of safety the stores which lay 
strewn around. 

In the store yard at the depot quan- 
tities of perishable goods were piled. 
Late into the night and at an early 
hour next morning men toiled without 
intermission removing to higher ground 
those articles that could be most easily 
moved, and especially those that would 
be most damaged by water. But the 
task was enormous. There were hun- 
dreds of sacks of grain waiting to be 
moved up to the various working camps 
for the food of the workers; there were 
thousands of casks of cement, imported 
at great expense from England, on 
which the building of bridges, &c., de- 
pended, but which would at the touch 
of water become masses of useless 
stone. To move all these and the 
countless other stores would entail an 
army of laborers far greater in number 
than those actually available, and mean- 
time the river, flowing close by, was 
steadily rising, and water, now pouring 
in great volume down the irrigation 
channels, threatened to attack the 
store yard in rear as well as in front. 
Therefore it seemed that the only feas- 
ible policy to follow was to dam those 
channels and every weak spot in the 
river banks. tvery available man 
therefore was put on the task of fight- 
ing the rising waters. Sacks, empty 
barrels, and packing-cases were filled 
with sand and stones and piled at the 
points of weakness. But it is one 
thing to devise means of stopping a 
rush of water and quite another mat- 
ter to accomplish it. Hour after hour 
the task went on, with men working 
up to their waists in the rushing 
stream, and again and again the flood 
bore away the fruit of toil in its over- 
whelming power. Night fell, but still 














the work proceeded with increasing suc- 
cess and fascinating interest, until 
about midnight the channels were at 
last stopped, and, with the conscious- 
ness of a battle hardly won, the 
wearied workers were bidden to seek 
rest and food, while the directing offi- 
cer, leaving a watchman to warn him 
if in the night there was any fresh rise 
of the stream, wrapped himself in a 
borrowed blanket and stretched him- 
self on a native bedstead for the sleep 
he so sorely needed. 

As day was breaking the watchman 
roused him hastily. In the early light 
the river was seen coming down in 
greater force than ever, huge chocolate- 
colored waves leaping over one another 
with fearful velocity, and whirling the 
débris of bridges and huts, uprooted 
trees (from some distant forest land), 
and the bodies of animals and, here 
and there, of human beings. The 
water had overtopped the dams of the 
previous evening and threatened rap- 
idly to undo all the evening’s toil. Al- 
ready streams, not as yet in any great 
rush but creeping forward like huge 
venomous snakes, were finding their 
way into the stores yard. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, for the water soon 
would reach the scattered houses of the 
community with their sleeping inmates; 
and as the walls were only of sun- 
dried bricks, which would melt like 
sugar, the question was now not merely 
the salvage of property, but the saving 
of life. At once everybody in the 
place was aroused, and ordered to pack 
up their household goods and make 
their way to higher ground. Across one 
of the irrigation channels was a girder 
bridge, in ordinary times far above 
water-level. Now the stream had risen 
to the girders, and was steadily rising 
up the sides. If it reached the top, then 
all chance of keeping it out of the store 
yards and houses would be gone. Fortu- 
nately the rain had ceased, and the sun 
rose on a bright and glittering world. 
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But the river had spent its force. By 
noon the water on the sides of the 
girder rose no longer, and half an hour 
later there was a line of foam an inch 
or two above the water-level, showing 
that at least the worst was over. A 
few hours later the water-level had 
fallen below the girders, and the weary 
workers were bidden again to rest. 

It happened to be Easter Sunday. 
The European members of the little 
community were invited to come into 
the largest room in the main railway 
ottice, and there te join in words of 
thanksgiving and prayer. It was a 
small band of working men in dirty 
clothes and unshaven faces, but their 
devotions were at least as heartfelt and 
earnest as if they had been worship- 
ping with their kinsfolk in any of the 
peaceful and beautiful churches in any 
far-off homeland. 

Meantime agents had been sent off 
to every village in the neighborhood to 
collect pack animals—oxen or mules or 
donkeys. There were thousands of 
men up the valley depending on the 
supplies which were lying there ready 
for transport, but which could not be 
sent as usual upon camels, for “the 
ship of the desert” is useless in a 
muddy road. Hundreds of pack ani- 
mals were brought in that evening, 
and next morning were loaded and sent 
up the gorge. Paths had to be made 
for them in many places, and rough 
bridges built, while arrangements for 
rafts across the main stream had to be 
organized in certain of the 
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river. Two days’ more hard work had 
to be carried out in this way before 
food reached the beleaguered, and it 
was not until the evening of the fifth 
day from the accident to the two loco- 
motives that communication was in any 
way restored. The Personal Assistant 
had, during that time, no opportunity 
of wearing any other clothes than those 
he wore when he started on his scram- 
ble over the mountains, and he had ob- 
tained food and sleep by snatches 
where and how he could. 

But the food for the 20,000 workmen 
and the stores for the work were prac- 
tically unharmed, and no serious de- 
lay in the progress of the operations oc- 
curred. 

To-day the gorge is silent and unin- 
habited, its solitudes broken twice a- 
day by the whistle of the engine draw- 
ing the daily train, and by the grinding 
of the wheels on the rails round its 
curves. The modern passenger knows 
nothing of the day when the whole 
place was swarming with busy men, 
nor of the time when those men were 
in dire peril of starvation. But in the 
little cemetery at the foot of the hills 
there are some sleeping their last sleep 
who fought those floods, and who were 
carried away, shortly afterwards, by a 
still more overwhelming scourge—chol- 
era. Their day’s work was done, their 
gallant fight for country ended, and 
while there they bore the “white man’s 
burden” manfully and well, now they 
guard for ever the frontier of the land 
they helped to win. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As Michael Severin followed the 
Walsingham’s butler upstairs on Sun- 
day afternoon he felt like a man who, 
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after a short disturbing exile, gets back 
to his own country. Here were the sur- 
roundings in which he was at home, 
yet all he valued most in them did not 
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depend on money and was not to be 
bought for money. Every fresh impres- 
sion confirmed the first ones. The 
drawing-room was empty when he went 
in and he had time to look round at it. 
He saw that it occupied the whole of 
the first floor; he saw flowery chintzes, 
Eastern carpets, a grand piano, some 
books and papers, bowls of fresh flow- 
ers, side tables set with silver, a writ- 
ing-table, china, pictures, the usual 
photographs in the usual frames. He 
saw nothing uncommon and no signs of 
a fastidious taste; yet the whole char- 
acter of the room, its easy comfort and 
order and pleasantness were civilized, 
and Michael liked civilization. It had 
become his second nature to like it, and 
to miss it vexed him as a jarring noise 
vexes people used to quiet, as uncleanli- 
ness vexes the clean. While he waited 
in the room he was conscious of a well- 
being that he had not felt before since 
his arrival in England, and when Mrs. 
Walsingham appeared with her daugh- 
ters Beatrice and Clara he saw them 
as a man will sometimes see his coun- 
try-folk in a foreign land, with a new 
keen appreciation of their qualities. 
Mrs. Walsingham had a manner that 
struck some people as artificial; when 
she chose it could be freezing; as she 
welcomed her husband’s new junior 
partner it was cordial. Her husband 
had told her to expect an agreeable 
young man and she saw instantly that 
James had been right. In spite of his 
foreign name Mr. Severin made a fa- 
vorable impression. He was tall, good- 
looking, well-dressed, and by reputation 
unusually hard-working and intelligent, 
and as she sat down with him near an 
open window she remembered that he 
had been at Winchester with one of her 
young brothers and with Henry West. 
Beatrice and Clara Walsingham sat 
down near the window, too, and joined 
in a conversation that played round the 
most obvious topics—Michael’s journey, 
life in India, the change to London, and 
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his luck in finding summer weather. 
The real interest of the moment had 
nothing to do with this empty talk, but 
depended on the various impressions 
conveyed without the spoken word, and 
establishing more firmly and swiftly 
than words a friendly beginning to this 
new acquaintanceship. 

These are some of the things Michael 
had observed before he had known the 
three ladies ten minutes. Mrs. Wal- 
singham was tall, slim, gray-haired, 
and extremely well dressed. Michael 
knew nothing about fashions, but he 
could see that Mrs. Walsingham’s 
clothes were fashionable and well worn. 
Her daughter Beatrice was absurdly 
like her. She was the same height, 
had the same features, smile, and 
glance, moved as her mother did and 
spoke with her agreeable, languid, 
rather artificial voice. Clara was 
smaller, fairer, younger, and more girl- 
ish. She looked like a young person 
who had been beautifully dressed by 
competent people upstairs and sent 
down to behave nicely in the drawing- 
room. But when she talked it was 
with complete self-possession and as- 
surance. She had china-blue eyes, a 
babyish mouth, and a tiny nose; yet her 
face was not without character. On 
the whole, the ladies persuaded Michael 
for the moment that life held no prob- 
lems and presented no difficulties. He 
found their presence soothing and their 
friendly politeness comfortable. Mrs. 
Walsingham apologized for her hus- 
band’s absence, but said he would be 
in to tea. 

“Have you seen anything of the St. 
Erths yet?’ she asked. 

“I saw Mr. St. Erth at the office yes- 
terday,” said Michael. 

“You know it was his father who 
helped to found the firm. I suppose 
this man is older than you—a good 
deal. Mrs. St. Erth is charming, 2 
girl we have known all her life. You 
must dine here one night and meet 
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them. This week is rather full. 
Clara’s to be presented on Tuesday 
and we are giving a dance for her on 
Thursday. I hope you will come to it. 
Do you like dancing?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Michael. 

“Delightful,” said Mrs. Walsingham, 
her mind still running on days and 
dates. “Saturday is free so far, isn’t 
it Clara? Will you dine here on Sat- 
urday, Mr. Severin, and I will ask the 
St. Erths and my brother Hugh, whom 
you remember at Winchester.” 

Michael accepted both invitations 
with evident pleasure. He had not ex- 
pected such a cordial reception and he 
did not realize that it was called forth 
at the moment by his own agreeable 
personality. Yesterday evening when 
Mr. Walsingham had told his wife that 
he had asked the new junior partner to 
tea she had said that it would have 
been better to wait a little and begin 
with some semi-official form of enter- 
tainment at a restaurant. Nothing 
was known of the new man’s origin or 
connection and it did not follow that 
because he was capable in business he 
would be presentable in private life. 

“I was charmed,” Mr. Walsingham 
had said. “I only wish he was to share 
my private room instead of St. Erth.” 
And as he entered the drawing-room at 
tea-time this afternoon he saw at a 
glance that his wife and daughters en- 
dorsed his quickly formed opinion. 

“My husband tells me that you are 
living with your mother and sisters,” 
said Mrs. Walsingham when Michael 
got up to go. “I am coming to call on 
them as soon as this busy week is over. 
Where is your Crescent? I don’t know 
that side of Regent’s Park at all.” 

Michael explained the position of the 
Crescent with great clearness, wishing 
devoutly as he did so that Mrs. Wal- 
singham would never find her way 
there. He had a moment’s fear that 
she would ask his sisters to Clara’s 
dance, but that was because he did not 
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know her well. Mrs. Walsingham never 
hurried things unwisely. She meant 
to call on Michael's mother because she 
considered it the right thing to do and 
also because she wished to see for her- 
self what his connections were like. It 
would be easy to begin and end with 
an exchange of formal! calls if this was 
found desirable. 

When Michael got back to Regent's 
Park, bells were ringing for evening 
service and he met a stream of well 
dressed, decorous looking people on 
their way to church and chapel. He 
was accustomed to go to church regu- 
larly himself, and in a simple-minded, 
uninguiring way he was a believer, 
not one, it must be said, whose faith 
moves mountains or even lights life 
with a sustaining glow; but a believer 
like many he met book in hand this 
evening, one who, in matters that 
hardly reached him, accepted what was 
given and whose religion was an out- 
ward garment rather than an inward 
fire. For the greater part of his life 
he had been drilled in Sunday observ- 
ances, not rigidly, but with an eye to 
the susceptibilities of his neighbors. He 
supposed that all English households, 
big and small, allowed their servants 
chances of going to church, that the 
small ones had rather simpler meals 
than on week days. and that, whatever 
their private opinions and beliefs were, 
people paid some regard to the prevail- 
ing desire for quietness and restraint. 
By this time he knew that his mother's 
household was happy-go-lucky. Never- 
theless he expected to find that Harriet 
was out and that the dinner he had 
asked for during the week would not 
be prepared for him on the day of rest. 

His first thought on turning into the 
Crescent was that there had been a fire 
or a burglary at the corner house, for 
a policeman, as well as two or three 
people were loitering near it. But he 
saw no sign of a fire, and before he 
reached the gate he discovered that 
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public interest was attracted to that 
part of his mother’s garden which was 
in full view of the road. The family 
had gathered there, a man Michael 
guessed to be Deminski was playing 
the violin and Harriet was coming from 
the back of the house with a tray for 
supper. She was followed by Bob car- 
rying a bottle of champagne in each 
hand. As Michael halted to take 
recognizance it seemed to him that 
Deminski and his playing were what 
made the scene amazing. The girls 
sat quietly beneath the old elm tree, 
but he stood or rather danced on the 
grass, fiddling with energy and _ bril- 
liance, laughing with delight at his own 
performance, flinging his devil’s meas- 
ure at the church-goers who were pass- 
ing by. But suddenly, to Michael’s 


horror, he advanced towards Clotilda, 
said something to her in an undertone, 
began to play a dance with more aban- 
don than before, and whooped at the 
top of his voice as she smilingly rose to 


her feet, curved her arms, swung her 
skirts, and danced with him. A mo- 
ment later Selma was dancing too, 
while Bob hopped about with them and 
yelled when Deminski did. Harriet, 
coming forth again, with dishes, looked 
glum and disapproving. The police- 
man tramped heavily further, the other 
loiterers stared between the palings 
and made loud remarks of a jocose 
nature. 

As Michael opened the gate he turned 
a face on them that they 
melted away. Then he turned to his 
sisters and their friend. The music 
did not exactly stop at his approach. 
Deminski still paced the grass, his fid- 
die tucked under his chin, still smiled 
to himself, still kept up a little ripple 
of sound that promised at any mo- 
ment to break out again. The girls 
looked flushed and eager, but halted 
breathlessly when they saw Michael. 
So did Harriet with her dishes. Only 
Deminski still walked to and fro, giv- 
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ing to the air his litt’> wail of melody, 
and Bob stepped out beside him trying 
to whistle the tune of it. 

“It is Sunday evening.” said Michael, 
looking as his eldest sister. 

“Yes,” said Clotilda sweetly. “Nich- 
olas, this is my brother Michael, just 
home from India. Michael, this is 
Herr Nicholas Deminski, the London 
correspondent of the Pappenheimer 
Wochenblatt. We are going to have sup- 
per in the garden, Michael. I hope you 
won't be chilly.” 

Deminski made Michael a_ deep, 
sweeping, half-ironical bow. Michael 
just acknowledged it. Deminski was 
dressed in a badly-cut frock coat and 
shepherd’s plaid trousers. Michael 
could have forgiven him that perhaps, 
but he could not forgive him the float- 
ing ends of his terra cotta tie or the 
length of. his hair. He did not want 
to know any more about~ Deminski 
than he knew already. A man who 
had to toss his hair from his brow and 
who looked pasty for want of. exercise 
made Michael sick. 

“Where is my mother?’ hg, said to 
Clotilda. 

“Making salad in the dining-room,” 
said Bob. 

Michael went on into the house and 
found Mrs. Severin, as Bob had said, 
engaged with lettuces and a cruet 
stand. She looked at him in a worried 
way when he went in. 

“There is no tarragon vinegar,” she 
said. “Deminski won't like.the salad 
if I make it with this commea: vine- 
gar.” 

“Can't he eat his salad in here?” said 
Michael. 

“Why should he?’ said Mrs. Severin. 
her eyes still fixed on the vinegar bot- 
tle. “Clotilda wants to have supper in 
the garden. She says it will make 
Deminski think he is in Germany.” 

“It makes me think I’m in the Zoo— 
on the wrong side of the cage,” said 
Michael. 
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“Are there many people outside the 
palings?” asked Mrs. Severin. 

“Well—it is Sunday evening—people 
are about.” 

“Perhaps that is why you don’t like 
it!” 

“I don’t like scandalizing my neigh- 
bors,” admitted Michael. 

“The girls said you would be nar- 
row,” said Mrs. Severin dreamily. “We 
all think it more elevating to play Bee- 
thoven on Sunday than to sit in a pub- 
lichouse and drink as the English do. 
Of course, I can tell them that you 
think it is wicked to eat chicken in the 
garden, but I wish I really understood 
why.” 

Michael knew by this time that his 
mother could only absorb a burlesque 
of his views, so he did not attempt to 
expound them. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I'll 
wicked with you for once; but in gen- 
eral I'd rather we had our meals in- 
doors, especially on Sundays. Do you 
think the girls would consider it nar- 
row if I asked them to stop that danc- 
ing and whooping?” 

“They might,” said Mrs. Severin, 
“but I daresay they would oblige you.” 

So Michael went back to the garden; 
but directly he appeared, Deminski put 
down his fiddle, and the girls said that 
supper was ready, and that if Camilla 
would dig out Sophia and the salad 
they would begin. 

“What was she doing?” said Clotilda 
to her brother. 

“Something with 
Michael. 

“No tarragon—I knew that—I tried to 
get some yesterday, and they said at 
Wilson’s we couldn't have another 
thing till Sophia had paid what she 
owed. Tradesmen are so selfish and 
inconsiderate. They don’t care if the 
Salad is spoilt—on my birthday.” 

“They are sordid people—the bour- 
geoisie,” said Deminski. “What would 
you do with such a man, Mr. Severin?” 


be 


vinegar,” said 
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“Why, pay him,” said Michael, and 
then the salad, with Camilla and her 
mother, appeared in the garden. The 
table was laid with more care than 
usual, and the signs of gala reminded 
Michael that he was sitting down to a 
birthday feast. There were flowers 
and champagne glasses and two chick- 
ellis that he was at once asked to carve. 
He did this extremely well, but he was 
not made happier when Deminski drew 
general attention to his skill and vowed 
that he would be eternally grateful if 
Michael would there and then give him 
a lesson. 

“Change places with me,” he said im- 
pulsively to Clotilda, “let me sit next 
to your brother and carve the second 
fowl under his tutelage. I wish to 
carve in the English fashion. A man 
of truly wide mind sees in every nation 
something to admire and imitate. A\l- 
low me, Sir, to take the knife and fork 
into my own hands.” 

“I don’t think any more is wanted 
at present,” said Michael. But Demin- 
ski had risen to his feet, pulled the dish 
to the edge of the table, and seized 
the carvers which he found chiefly use- 
ful to punctuate his unbroken flow of 
talk. 

“Isn't he a silly ass?” whispered Bob 
who sat close to his brother at one end 
of the table, and Michael understood 
why the boy thought so and why the 
girls did not. His carving was pre- 
posterous. He did not wait for 
Michael's instructions or apparently ob- 
serve the ironical silence with which 
the son of the house watched the sec- 
ond chicken hacked into shapeless 
chunks. His last remark had landed 
him on one of his favorite subjects, the 
thorny one of national characteristics. 
His talk was fluent, his judgment inva- 
riably unsound. But he had ideas, and 
Michael found himself, half against his 
will, defending British rule in India to 
a man he thought a mountebank. The 
girls joined in, arrant nonsense was 
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talked, but it was nonsense that com- 
pelled Michael either to be silent or to 
make vigorous and intelligent replies. 
In the midst of it Bob stole unnoticed 
from the table, found the champagne 
nippers, and broke the wires on one of 
the corks. There was an explosion, a 
spill of wine, and a chorus of rebuke 
that left Bob quite unmoved. 

“I'll open the other now,” he said 
when all the glasses were filled! and he 
was quite surprised because Michael 
stopped him. 

“You let him carve,” he said, “just 
look at that chicken.” 

Deminski did not hear. He had 
risen to his feet, his glass in his hands. 
His squat Slav features were flushed 
and his small, light, intelligent eyes 
were eager. He was about to make a 
speech. 

Michael heard footsteps on the pave- 
ment now, and knew that people were 
returning from church. Some passed 
the gate as Deminski began. He spoke 
in honor, in congratulation, and in ex- 
travagant praise of his beautiful friend 
Clotilda. He did not call her Mrs. 
Crewe. He called her Clotilda. He 
mentioned her eyes, which he said were 
laughing lakes, he mentioned all her 
features in fact, and said that they 
were the windows of her shining soul. 

“Is her nose?” said Bob, who was 
listening solemnly, and Deminski, not 
a bit put out, waxed eloquent over Clo- 
tilda’s nose. Then he said that the 
whole family had more soul than any 
other family he knew, and that he 
loved them all. He said he leved 
Michael and Bob too, and he smiled 
tearfully at them. The champagne had 
not got into his head because he had 
not touched it yet. He was quite 
sober, if a man of his kind can ever be 
described as sober. Certainly alcohol 
was not responsible for the stuff he 
talked. He ended by reading a sonnet 
to Clotilda which he had composed 
himself, and which he handed to her 
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for a birthday present. It was in 
German, so Michael did not understand 
it all, but he thought it sounded 
amorous, and he saw that Clotilda 
looked pleased and that Selma looked 
glum. Mrs. Severin smiled with pride 
at her family, and told Michael to 
open the other bottle of champagne. 
They had all emptied their glasses at 
the end of Deminski’s speech, and now 
they filled them again, and proposed va- 
rious informal toasts, and clinked 


glasses in the German fashion. 
“Now you make a speech,” Clotilda 
said to Michael, “well, not a speech, 
perhaps—but 
health.” 
“Very well,” said Michael, meeting 
eyes, 


propose some one's 


his__ sister’s “You and Tom 
Crewe.” 
“Hear, hear,” said Selma, and drank 


with him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Michael arrived at Rutland Gate at a 
crowded moment on Thursday, and 
passed into the drawing-room after a 
gracious but fleeting reception from his 
hostess. There he was taken care of 
at once by Beatrice and introduced to 
several young women who could still 
spare him dances. Beatrice herself 
allowed him to put his name down 
twice on her programme, and his own 
Was nearly full before he met Clara, 
who said that she had only one dance 
left. She looked young and seraphic 
in a white gown the men in the room 
thought simple and the women extrav- 
agant. Beatrice wore pale green, a 
shade that suited her flaxen hair and 
the soft tints of her complexion. As 
the evening went on Michael found that 
he was enjoying himself not madly, but 
quite pleasantly. Mr. Walsingham was 
an admirable host, and took care that a 
man as willing to dance as Michael 
should never be without a partner; so 
Michael had to entertain a variety of 
young women he had never seen be- 
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fore; and though he knew it was ab- 
surd, he saw in all of them a likeness 
to Beatrice and Clara Walsingham. 
What struck him was a general level of 
behavior, accent, and costume that 
sorted them as it were, labelled them 
Londoners belonging to the prosperous 
classes; and in his present mood his 
fancy turned to the qualities these 
damsels possessed in a high degree. 
They all had manners, reticence, and 
some social dignity. 

When Michael danced with Beatrice 
she told him who the girls he had 
talked to were. He found that their 
menfolk belonged to the several worlds 
of finance, law, medicine, and politics, 
and that, to judge from their addresses, 
and in some cases from their official 
designations, they were in positions of 
importance and success. 

“You live so far off,” she said to 
him: “you -won’t stay over there, will 
you?” 

“I hardly know yet,” said Michael. 
They were not dancing at the moment, 
but were standing near one of the 
drawing-room doors. Michael's eye 
was caught as he spoke by a man he 
knew. It was Mr. St. Erth, the second 
partner in the firm. 

“There are the St. Erths,” said 
Beatrice, so Michael was informed that 
the lady beside the man was his wife. 

He had not seen very much of Mr. 
St. Erth yet, but he knew by this time 
that Mr. Walsingham, the most kindly 
and genial of men, was not on comfort- 
able terms with him. Mr. St. Erth 
had a sneer in his face, slanting and 
narrow eyes that reminded you of a 
crocodile, and a discontented manner 
that was depressing. That any one 
should remain in his company a mo- 
ment longer than they need was un- 
thinkable, yet the girl who had entered 
the room just now had married him— 
was partner, as the phrase goes, of his 
bed and board. For a moment Michael 
was guilty of a piece of bad manners 
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he always resented when he noticed it 
in other people. He paid a perfunc- 
tory attention to something Beatrice 
said to him because his eyes and his 
fancy were busy with Mrs. St. Erth. 

“Shall I introduce you to her?” said 
Beatrice, who was watching him. “It 
is just like Mr. St. Erth to bring her 
late when every one’s programme is 
full; and he will probably take her off 
again in half an hour. Madeline loves 
dancing, so he never lets her have 
any.” 

“That doesn’t sound amiable,” said 
Michiel. 

“Amiable! Mr. St. Erth! 
hateful.” said Beatrice bluntly. 

The dance in progress ended just 
then, and as it was the most crowded 
moment of the evening, the room 
seemed very full. But Beatrice, fol- 
lowed closely by Michael, soon reached 
the St. Erths, who still stood near the 
door as if they were half inclined to 
go away again now that they had 
shown themselves. In fact, as they 
came within earshot both Beatrice and 
Michael heard Mr. St. Erth say that he 
hated a rabble like this, that he was 
going downstairs for a whisky and 
soda, and that when he came up again 
they would leave. 

“Mind you're just here,” he finished; 
“I don’t want to hunt high and low 
for you.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. St. Erth, and 
then both husband and wife saw 
Beatrice, and Mr. St. Erth nodded to 
Michael. But he did not wait to 
speak. A great many of the dancers 
were streaming out of the room now in 
search of refreshments, and he went 
with the stream. So did Beatrice when 
she had presented Michael to Mrs. St. 
Erth. They sat down together near 
the door and began to make each oth- 
er’s acauaintance. Some of the peo- 
ple passing seemed to know Mrs. St. 
Erth, but she did not allow herself to 
be captured, She told the men who 
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asked her to dance that she was go- 
ing directly, and when they exclaimed 
she said that she had danced till three 
the night before and was tired. She 
was a small woman, lightly and slen- 
derly made; she had the deep violet 
eyes that are nearly black at night, and 
she had soft black hair. Her voice was 
low, her words came rather slowly, and 
her manner was composed. But it was 
not the composure given by dull nerves. 
Compared with her, other women pass- 
ing by looked solid. 

“Did you really dance till three last 
night?’ he said, wishing it had been 
his luck to meet her then. 

“Yes,” she said; “there was bridge 
going on last night. Mr. St. Erth loves 
bridge and I love dancing, so when we 
find both under one roof we stay.” 

“IT wish there was bridge to-night,” 
said Michael. 

“So do I,” said Mrs. St. Erth; “I 
should forget that I was tired if I be- 
gan to dance.” 

“I have been asked to dine here on 
Saturday to meet you.” 

“Yes, I know. But we are not com- 
ing. I am sorry.” 

She did not say why they were not 
coming; nor did she suggest, as Michael 
half thought she would, that he should 
go to see her. He knew that the St. 
Erths lived in Grosvenor-gardens. He 
saw that Mrs. St. Erth was dressed in 
white and silver, and that she wore 
fine diamonds, but he knew nothing of 
clothes and did not care about dia- 
monds. He thought a tiara and a 
splendid necklace looked out of charac- 
ter on a young woman as delicate and 
ethereal in her beauty as a wood anem- 
one. If they could have been single 
and unset like dewdrops what 
he really admired immensely were her 
silver shoes. I cannot tell you how it 
was that he had never seen any before. 
It is to be supposed that when they 
were worn in London they were worn 
soon after in India. But Michael had 
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never observed any before, and they 
made him think of fairy tales and the 
beautiful princesses in fairy tales. He 
was sure that when they were straying 
or captive they wore silver shoes, and 
that when the ogre appeared they 
looked up and then down again with a 
slight, a very slight, shiver. No one 
but Michael, who was close by and 
watchful, could possibly have seen it. 
Mrs. St. Erth got up with serene com- 
posure as her husband came into the 
room, at his service if he wished to go 
now. 

“Are you ready?” he said. 
of this.” 

She shook hands with Michael, Mr. 
St. Erth nodded to him, and they 
turned away. As they reached the 
door, however, they were stopped by 
the large genial form of Mr. Walsing- 
ham, who expostulated with his part- 
ner and after some argument took him 
away. Mrs. St. Erth came back into 
the room and spoke to Michael. 

“My husband has gone to play 
bridge,” she said. “We may be here 
half the night now.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Michael, and 
straightway asked for the dance just 
beginning; and she, laughing a little at 
his look and cry of delight, accepted 
him for her partner. Michael said to 
himself that he had known the mo- 
ment he saw her that she would dance 
as no other woman in the world did. 
He or any mortal was too gross and 
clumsy to dance with her, and if he 
could have done so he would have 
stood aside and watched her dance 
alone. But it should have been by 
moonlight in an open place, with grass 
under her silver feet and with her sil- 
ver scarf in her white hands. Gloves 
were no more for her than diamonds 
were; and this crowded room full of 
everyday people was not for her. Yet 
she looked happy as she was dancing: 
and Michael made another discovery 
about her before their dance together 
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came to an end. Her lovely eyes could 
lose their look of watchful melancholy 
and light her face. Before she danced 
they had clouded it, for though they 
were beautiful they were sad, and once 
he had thought they were scared. He 
had to dance the next three dances 
with other people, but he did not mind 
much because Mrs. St. Erth had prom- 
ised to go down to supper with him 
and to give him an “extra” after sup- 
per One of his dances was with Clara 
Walsingham, and he wondered what 
he could find to say to her. But she 
made it pleasantly easy for him by 
talking herself. She told him a little 
about the Court she had just attended, 
and said that she had not felt at all 
nervous; she advised him which plays 
he ought to see and which of the Acad- 
emy pictures he ought to admire. Then 
her thoughts turned to summer holi- 
days, and she said that she did not care 
to go abroad, and that her father had 
taken a house on the Cornish coast 
where there were golf links. Michael 
said that he liked going far afield for 
a holiday, but Clara took no interest in 
his point of view. Her ideas on every 
subject were fully formed by tradition, 
by her family, and by the society in 
which she lived. You would not have 
called her self-satisfied, because you 
would not have found it in your heart 
to say anything unkind of a young 
person with such amiable manners and 
such a pretty face. But if you had 
any acumen about the qualities of your 
fellow creatures you would have 
known the instant you heard her speak 
that she was self-satisfied. Her little 
cut-and-dried opinions were uttered in 
an unhesitating treble that would not 
have faltered before any problem un- 
der the sun. She told him that Made- 
line St. Erth had been at school with 
Beatrice and had wanted to go on to 
college, but had married instead; and 
that she, Clara, did not approve of 
Women's colleges, because over-educa- 
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tion only made women restless and dis- 
contented. 

“Perhaps it does,” said Michael, try- 
ing to get a glimpse of Mrs. St. Erth 
over the shoulders of some one else. 
He wondered if Clara thought that 
moonlight lady could ever have become 
restless and discontented. 

“Beatrice was rather inclined that 
way at one time,” continued Miss 
Clara. “She went in for philanthropy 
and philosophy and all that kind of 
thing, and read the deepest books. But 
Mummy never encouraged it, because 
she says that is not what a nice girl is 
for; and now she is engaged to Jack 
Mundesley, the eldest son of the judge. 
you know. We are all delighted. They 
are going to be married in the autumn 
when Jack has .had some shooting, be- 
cause Beatrice wants to go to Rome 
for her honeymoon. Mummy says that 
is one of her deep ideas, ard that Jack 
will be bored; but he says he can al- 
ways get snipe shooting in the marshes 
if the sights are too exhausting. What 
is the next dance? Oh! the Merry 
Widow waltz. Have you the 
Merry Widow yet? Oh, but you must. 
It is quite charming.” 

Michael murmured something indis- 
tinguishable and released his partner, 
because the dance was at an end now 
and there seemed to be a movement 
towards the supper room. Clara went 
off with a young man who was in 
waiting for her, and Michael found 
Mrs. St. Erth and took her downstairs. 
They secured a small round table set 
for two, and Mrs. St. Erth said that 
dancing had made her hungry. She 
slipped her hands out of her long 
gloves, but left the gloves on her arms. 
She had beautiful hands, Michael no- 
ticed—delicately modelled and with 
character in their shape and move- 
ments. She took up a long slender roll 
that lay beside her plate, and broke off 
a piece and ate it. There was cham- 
pagne on the table, and Michael filled 
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her glass and his own. Then some 
clear soup in little cups was brought 
to them. 

“Are you going to the country soon?” 
he asked her when she had said some- 
thing of the heat. 

“Not that I know of . .. but I 
may be going to-morrow. My husband 
likes to do things at a moment’s no- 
tice.” 

“Where do you usually go?” 

“Last year we went to Ostend, and 
the year before that to Paris, and the 
year before that .. I was at 
home.” 

“In the country.” 

“In the depths of the country—in 
West Cornwall—how did you know?” 

“Oh! I knew—when I spoke of the 
country and when you spoke of Ostend 
and Paris. So you are Cornish?.. .” 

“Only on one side .. . and I 
grew up in Cornwall. There was a 
valley near my home . . . no one 
ever went intoit. . . .” 

“Except you and the fairies.” 

“How you know things . .. bm 
you should see the valley .. . in 
the spring .. when the gorse and 
the blackthorn are out . . . that is 
country—” 

“Some day I will,” said Michael, and 
he wondered whether Isolde’s eyes 
and not her hands had really held the 
draught she drank and let Tristram 
drink to his undoing; whether she held 
him with the deeps of her glance and 
talked of a valley all gold and white, 
and led him there in spirit by the force 
of her own vision and her own longing. 
They had forgotten their surroundings 
for the moment, and were forgetting to 
zo on with their supper. 

“T have been in India,’ Michael mur- 
mured. “It is years since I saw gorse 
and blackthorn.” 

“It is years since I saw it in the val- 
ley,” said Madeline; and then, as if 
some untoward thing had happened, 
her face fell, the dream vanished. She 


looked up and saw her husband scowl- 
ing savagely. 

“Why did you hide in here?” he 
snarled, “I’ve been hunting everywhere 
for you. I’m going. Come along!” 

A silence like lead fell on the two 
young people at the table. Michael 
saw Mrs. St. Erth flush crimson as she 
pushed her chair back and got up to go. 
He hurriedly got up tod and shook 
hands with her. She did not speak. 
Michael watched her follow her hus- 
band through the room, and he admired 
the composure of her manner, for va- 
rious people had been near and had 
heard what passed. Beatrice Walsing- 
ham, seeing that Michael was left by 
himself, invited him to come to her ta- 
ble. 

“I’m afraid Mrs. St. Erth has had no 
supper,” she said. 

“No,” said Michael; “and she had 
just told me she was hungry.” 

“What a beast St. Erth is,” said 4 
large, cheerful, red-faced young man 
who had been presented to Michael as 
Mr. Mundesley. His ingenuous com- 
ment seemed to clear the air. Everyone 
had been thinking what he said, and 
every one else had been too polite to 
say it. A chorus of assent went up 
from the six or eight people at the 
table. From its unanimity Michael 
gathered that it would have been easy 
to swell the chorus with every voice in 
the room. 

“What I can’t understand is how he 
ever got a ripping girl like that to 
marry him,” continued Mr. Mundesley. 

“There are tons of things you don't 
understand, Jack,” said Beatrice to her 
future lord in an _ undertone that 
Michael could not help hearing. “That 
marriage was made in a week, and we 
all blame Mummy for helping it on. 
Madeline was with us when it hap- 
pened. She was very poor, you know, 
oh! poorer than you can know; and her 
mother was dying, and her father ill 

. . they hadn't a farthing. 
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Mummy meant well, of course 

and it would have been a tremendous 
thing for Madeline if Mr. St. Erth was 
different. Pt 

“Good Lord!’ exclaimed Mr. Mun- 
desley. 

“They have been married two years,” 
said Beatrice; “Madeline is only twen- 
ty-one now.” 

“I should think two years a jolly long 
time if I had to spend it with St. Erth,” 
said Mr. Mundesley, and then he de- 
voted himself to chicken and cham- 
pagne. 

Soon after supper Michael found it 
possible to slip away, and as it was a 
warm moonlight night he walked all 
the way home. He thought a good deal 
about the St. Erths, and wondered if 
his second partner did not mean to ask 
him to his house. He was no longer 
surprised that Madeline had not done 
so on her own initiative. He also 
thought with discomfort of the immi- 
nent encounter between the Walsing- 
hams and his family. Mrs. Walsing- 
ham had said again that she meant to 
call, and it had been impossible for him 
to do anything but murmur a grateful 
assent. He had not yet told his mother 
and sisters of the attention in store for 
them, because he had rather hoped it 
might fall to the ground. He knew 
that women like Mrs. Walsingham of- 
ten promise something polite and pretty 
and leave it at that. From her man- 
ner to-night, however, he judged that 
she really meant to come. 

He was rather surprised when he 
went down to breakfast next morning 
to find that Selma was in the little 
basement dining-room before him. He 
had been a week now in his mother’s 
house and had never yet seen one of 
the family before he left for the City. 
Mrs. Severin invariably had breakfast 
in bed, he was told, and the rest did 
when they felt inclined. Otherwise 
they dribbled down singly at all hours 
in the morning. Was it any wonder, 
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inquired Harriet, that the house was 
not kept as clean as she could wish 
when she had to spend the morning 
running about with trays and the after- 
noon in making beds? It was not a 
question Michael felt competent to an- 
swer, but he said to Selma this morning 
that he thought it would be pleasant 
if they all had breakfast together as 
other people did. 

“Only in England,” said Selma; “no 
one does abroad.” 

“We are not abroad,” said Michael. ° 

“There is nothing so narrow, preju- 
diced. and suffocating, nothing so ma- 
lignant in its influence on mankind, as 
home life,” said Selma. “I mean that 
way of intimate methodical home life 
that stupid people praise in England.” 

“I suppose I’m stupid,” said Michael, 
“for I like it.” 

“I should not wonder,” said Selma 
dispassionately; “the kind of upbring- 
ing you have had must stunt the intel- 
lect and the soul.” 

Selma was taller than her sisters, 
and some people thought handsomer. 
Her coloring was vivid, but even at 
this age rather harsh in its contrasts. 
Her hair and broad eyebrows were 
heavily black, her skin a creamy white, 
her cheeks and lips as red as if she 
rouged them, her eyes large. dark, and 
gloomy. This morning she wore a 
chintz gown covered with sprawling 
flowers and a huge Zulu hat trimmed 
with black ribbon and a clump of big 
red poppies. In an impressionist pic- 
ture painted by a Frenchman she would 
have been splendid. You would never 
have forgotten her. But Michael, who 
knew she must be going to the studio 
where she worked, wondered whether 
he would have enough courage to walk 
to the station with her. 

“How do you like the Walsinghams?” 
she said when she found that Michael 
dropped the subject of his stunted soul. 
“Are they deadly dull?” 

“You will soon be able to judge for 
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yourself,” said Michael. “Mrs. Wal- 
singham is coming to call.” 

“What for?” 

“I suppose to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Don’t they live at Rutland Gate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I wish they’d keep away.” 

Michael wished it too, but he thought 
that Selma probably had different rea- 
sons from his own, so he asked why. 

“I hate rich people,” she said; “I am 
an anarchist politically.” 

Michael went on with his breakfast. 

“What are you politically?” 
she said, putting her arms on the ta- 
ble and gazing at him in a mournful 
way. 

“I’m a Conservative,” he said, “and 
I wish this beastly Government was 
out.” 

He had his paper propped in front of 
him, and had just seen that the thieves 
and villains on the other side were 
likely to wrest a small seat from the 
saints and angels on his own. js 

The Times. 
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“You ought all to be swept from the 
face of the earth,” said Selma; “then 
we should get on.” 

Michael seemed to be deep in his 
paper now, but presently he looked up 
for a moment and helped himself again 
to bacon. 

“I have been here nearly a week 
now,” he said, “and I’ve had bacon for 
breakfast every day.” 

“What do you suppose a starving 
Russian peasant has?” said Selma. 

“T have no idea. Have you?” 

“Sometimes he is so hungry that he 
has to gnaw his furniture.” 

Michael laughed, not at any poor 
creature who was starving, but at Sel- 
ma’s solemn tone and reproachful face. 

“It is men like you who bring on a 
revolution,” she said, and flung out of 
the room and soon after out of the 
house. So Michael did not have to 
walk to the station beside a gown that 
reminded him of Mrs. Walsingham’s 
drawing-room chairs. 


(To be continued.) 
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A traveller, especially an inexpe- 
rienced traveller, whose senses are as 
yet undulled by a surfeit of varieties, 
should always cherish in his diary his 
first impressions of new lands. In- 
deed, it is wise to have a note-book 
ready to receive the vivid account be- 
fore ever the great ship sights land, lest 
the fine bouquet should evaporate. The 
first impression which Western Aus- 
tralia makes upon the traveller fresh 
from home is nothing very subtle or 
mystical. If he arrives in summer- 
time his strongest sensation will be of 
glaring sunshine. 

With half-shut eyes and screwed-up 
lids, he hands his baggage over to the 
agents, and decides that all harbors are 


very much alike except in the matter 
of size, and so takes train to Perth, 
twelve miles away. During the next 
half-hour he will gain his second undy- 
ing impression of Australia from the 
names of the stations. It is only the 
very new chum who, from the conspic- 
uous lettering, jumps to the conclusion 
that every place is called “So-and-so’s 
Schnapps”; the ordinary person per- 
ceives that this is but an appeal to the 
thirsty (and, indeed, Australian thirst 
has a quality and quantity peculiarly 
its own), but will be struck by the 
quaint mixtures of localities. Freman- 
tle, the port, fitly commemorates a gal- 
lant sailor; Cottesloe and Claremont 
are names which have evidently been 
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imported from England; Karrakatta 
must certainly be aboriginal (later in- 
vestization shows that it was the orig- 
inal name of Perth, and signifies the 
place of crabs); Subiaco advertises a 
European sponsor, probably the Supe- 
rior of some Order; Leederville has an 
American twang about it, blending with 
a flavor of local history. 

This jumble of names, ancient and 
modern, British, foreign, local, and na- 
tive, is characteristic of Australia. 
Travelling to the Coolgardie goldfields 
the train passes through Kellandi, Kar- 
alee, Gilgai, Koorarawalgee, and other 
places where one would think that 
stationmasters with specially shaped 
vocal organs must reside. <A hundred 
miles farther on Kalgoorlie is reached, 
with its neighbors Hannan Street, Wil- 
liamstown, Croesus, Brown Hill, and 
Trafalgar. Go south and you will 
leave Spencer's Brook, York, and Bev- 
erley behind you, to plunge into Pop- 
anyinning, Peringillup, Tambellup, and 
to conclude with Torbay Junction, 
Grassmere, and Albany. 

All the names speak of history, some- 
times of the history of the pioneers 
who first braved and conquered the 
bush, sometimes of their love of home, 
and sometimes of their necessities. If 
cattle strayed it was not much use to 
ask a native if they were likely to be 
found at Burges’; to him all English 
names were equally meaningless. Ask 
him if they were at Moojebing or 
Mummballup, and he would under- 
stand; and so the names became fixed. 

But this study of time-tables will 
have brought the newcomer to Perth, 
where he will realize in himself a de- 
lusion which no amount of subsequent 
experience will correct. With a hasty 
glance at the sun, and quite forgetting 
that he has crossed the Equator since 
he lost sight of Ceylon, so that sunrise 
is now on the right instead of on the 
left. he will once for all decide that in 
his mind the east lies where the map 


declares the west to be, and that the 
rest of the points of the compass are 
equally confused and confusing. The 
discovery in the evening that the moon 
is upside down, and rises in what ought 
to be the west, is a blow for which no 
amount of reflection on parallels of lati- 
tude will ever console him. 

If harbors all] the world over are very 
much alike, so also English-speaking 
cities have a family resemblance. Each, 
of course, has its differentiations, and 
Perth has an amazing series of tele- 
phone wires carried on jarrah posts. 
If, by a miracle, a snowfall came, the 
whole ugly system would collapse; but 
unfortunately there is no snow. Be- 
yond this, the almost unbroken line of 
verandas in the main tell of 
hot summers and a heavy winter rain- 
fall. 

Probably the newly arrived will jump 
to the conclusion that Perth is a city 
which undergoes chronic rebuilding. In 
fact, Perth exists in three stages, 
There is antediluvian Perth, some of it 
quite seventy old, pie- 
turesque innocent of damp- 
courses or foundations, remind the vis- 
itor of country 
These, alas, are rapidly disappearing. 
Of a little later date are substantial old 
fashioned, deep gardened, comfortable 
residences, “designed by Engineer offi- 
cers and built in the old Crown Colony 
days by convict labor. Next in point 
of history are shops in the main thor- 
oughfares, which were evidently rushed 
up in the boom time, and now appear 
shabby and out of date. And there 
are, cheek by jowl with these, fine busi- 
ness premises and large stores which 
give promise of the Perth that is to be. 

These three stages in the evolution of 
building correspond with three stages 
in the evolution of the city’s life. 
Thirty years ago Perth, though the cap- 
ital of a colony with an area of a mil- 
lion square miles, was really a village 
which happened to be a seat of Gov- 
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ernment, or, if it be preferred, a seat 
of Government which happened to be 
a village. 

The Governor and his Council and 
the heads of departments formed the 
backbone of society, and the old West 
Australian families held all the land 
and all the positions. Everybody 
knew everybody else, and enjoyed all 
the friendliness and all the tiny affairs 
and excitements and petty quarrels of a 
self-contained community, where births, 
engagements (actual and prospective), 
marriages, and deaths, and all the 
events of life are common property and 
of compelling interest. To this period 
and the preceding half-century, during 
which cows sought pasture along the 
sides of the main thoroughfare of the 
city, belong the old cottages and 
houses. 

Self-government was granted to the 
Colony of Western Australia, and the 
local Press dates progress from that 
hour. But another fact, for which 
elective Parliaments are hardly respon- 
sible, really transformed Perth, and a 
great deal more than Perth. 

Early in the ’nineties gold was dis- 
covered at Coolgardie. Many expe- 
rienced prospectors had fared wearily 
over the waterless red expanse and 
through the endless shrub without dis- 
covering the hidden treasures. for the 
formation is utterly different from that 
of the other famous gold-bearing areas 
of Australia; but at last the discovery 
was made and the rush began. Victo- 
tia was suffering from the ruinous col- 
lapse that had followed certain wild 
land speculations, and Victorians pre- 
dominated in the thousands who 
flocked to the West. Ten thousand a 
week is said to have been the average 
of arrivals in Perth at the height of the 
tide, and the effect upon the Capital 
Village can be imagined. The ty- 
phoid that followed can be imagined, 
too. 

. Miles of ramshackle houses sprang 





up like mushrooms; land values shot 
up like Jack’s beanstalk. 

It was well enough for men, for they 
came with money, and were welcomed 
at the innumerable boarding-houses; but 
times were hard for the hundreds of 
girls who came to seek fortune in the 
Golden West. A former Dean of Perth 
tells how respectable women would beg 
for leave to camp on his veranda, hav- 
ing no other shelter; for the boarding- 
house keepers would refuse women, 
thinking to get larger profits with less 
trouble from the men. 

On the goldfields themselves the rush 
was immense. Fresh discoveries suc- 
ceeded each other with rapidity, and 
each new discovery heralded a new 
rush. Kalgoorlie, The Boulder, and 
Kanowna were within easy reach of 
Coolgardie, but none was within easy 
reach of Perth. A railway went as far 
as Southern Cross, where gold had been 
found in earlier years, but the remain- 
ing hundred miles had to be compassed 
on camels, on bicycles, or on foot, with 
wheelbarrows, or with a “humped 
bluey”—i.¢. a blanket, into which 
worldly goods were rolled, strapped on 
to the shoulders. Mining camps 
broke out. Coolgardie promised itself 
and the world that it would be the city 
of the future, and laid itself out in 
streets worthy of its intentions. Bub- 
ble companies were floated in London 
and burst in due time, spattering quite 
undeservedly the fair fame of Austra- 
lia. Fortunes were made and fortunes 
were lost, and Western Australia was 
Teborn. 

To this period belong the business 
streets of Perth and hundreds of ill- 
built houses. 

The great rush died down; the gold- 
fields steadied themselves; dry-blowing 
and washing for gold gave place to 
deep-level mining and elaborate ma- 
chinery. Presently the bottom 
dropped out of Coolgardie, while Kal- 
goorlie forged ahead. The stone and 
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brick buildings of the quondam city of 
the future remained where they were, 
while the wood-and-iron homes were 
hoisted on to trolleys for removal to 
the new centres. 

Meanwhile the tide began to recede 
in Perth. For a long time money was 
plentiful, for the goldfields had to be 
supplied, no matter whether Kalgoor- 
lie or Coolgardie were top sawyer. A 
great engineering feat dammed the 
Helena River into an artificial lake and 
pumped water 350 miles to the thirsty 
miners and thirstier machinery. Till 
this was accomplished soda-water was 
a cheaper medium for washing than 
stored rainwater on the ’Fields. When 
the scheme was in working order not 
only were man and beast and boiler 
supplied, but exquisite gardens began 
to bloom in the rich but dry ground. 

Simultaneously the railhead pressed 
steadily to the East, while thousands 
of pounds’ worth of machinery and 
goods passed through Perth, so that 
the State exchequer overflowed, mer- 
chants prospered, prices were inflated, 
and Perth still thought that the Mil- 
lennium had come. 

Perth was mistaken. Slowly things 
settled down on the gold-fields to a bus- 
iness footing, where fractions per cent, 
were calculated with care, while the 
rush of population dwindled. But it 
was hard for people to realize that the 
crest of the boom had passed, and that 
money was no longer as plentiful as 
the endless sand of the country. 

Then came Federation, with its aboli- 
tion of Interstate Customs. Special 
treatment was allowed to Western Aus- 
tralia, which for a while received dis- 
proportionate returns from the Federal 
revenue; but presently the pinch began 
to be felt. Slowly still, but inevitably, 
competition with the Eastern States 
made itself realized. Now that In- 
terstate duties were abolished, and In- 
terstate Free Trade with Protection 
against the rest of the world had come, 
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the infant spoon-fed manufactories of 
Western Australia, with their crushing 
wages bills, were ruined by the spoon- 
fed giants of Victoria, where wages 
were lower. Western Australia felt 
all the disadvantages of Protection in 
the way of high prices, with all the dis- 
advantages of internal continental Free 
Trade in the way of competition, and 
the added weight of a tradition of very 
high wages and of unbusinesslike 
spending habits. The great crest of 
the boom gave way eventually to a deep 
depression, which nothing but the 
boundless and buoyant faith of Austra- 
lians in their country and in them- 
selves could have survived. 

But the gold rush has left a perma- 
nent mark on Perth in another way. 
In the antediluvian days all the posts 
were filled by West Australians and 
by specially imported Englishmen. 
But now the State was full of eager 
Victorians and others from the East— 
locally known as “t’other-siders”—who 
wanted their place in the sun, and 
took good care to get it. Federation 
hastened the process, for the Common- 
wealth services and departments cared 
nothing for family ties, gradually new 
blood, with keener instincts and more 
forceful business habits, flowed into 
the vacancies, till the old families had 
lost the old monopoly and rule of 
things and systems. 

A not unnatural result was that 
West Australians of two or three gen- 
erations’ standing formed their own so- 
ciety, caring little for the distinctions 
of wealth and poverty, but caring much 
for the feeling of the countryside, and 
inclined to ignore the intruders from 
the East. Some disgraceful acts of 
treachery against domestic sacred ties, 
with which a kindly hospitality was re- 
paid, intensified the feeling. This 
coldness and exclusiveness have to 
some extent broken down, but it is still 
interesting to note the satisfaction with 
which one family will explain to visit- 
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ors that it has been West Australian 
from the first; while another will tell. 
with an odd mixture of complacency 
and apology, that it is from Melbourne 
or Geelong. It is still more interesting 
to observe the pride of those who can 
claim to be English in their own per- 
sons, and the way in which those 
whose fathers and mothers were immi- 
grants at first hand will manage to 
mention the fact, and to tell how the 
old people would talk wistfully of 
home. 

After a while things steadied them- 
selves in Perth as well as on the gold- 
fields. Business began to become bus- 
iness, and not a wild coining and scat- 
tering of money; and to this period be- 
long the fine business establishments 
and comfortable villas of Perth, not to 
mention the conversion of those terrible 
sand-tracks, which made walking on 
hot days intolerable, into macadamized 
roads. 


The houses of Perth! They are elo- 
quent to those who can read the signs 
which they bear on them. 

Piety demands that a_ beginning 
should be made with the Deanery, 
which is a venerable building of half a 
century's standing. Such an age may 
not overwhelm English readers, but a 
little Australian girl, on hearing the 
fuets, dropped her jaw, and only re- 
covered to murmur, “How dreadful!” 
In appearance the Deanery is kith and 
kin to a hundred English vicarages; 
and its gables and its patch of ivy (an 
almost unique phenomenon in Western 
Australia) imperatively demand the set- 
ting of a Sussex village. 

This English air is characteristic of 
all the old houses. In the early days 
professional architects were unknown: 
nor had the time as yet arrived for 
evolving an Australian type of resi- 
dence; but such officers of the garrison 
as could draw designed houses from 
their recollections of home, adapting 
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them to the climate by the addition of 
big verandas. 

Government House is the finest ex- 
ample of this transportation—the only 
kind of transportation which was ever 
justifiable—for the exterior is a copy 
of Charlton. House, an Elizabethan 
mansion in Kent; so that when the eye 
wearies of somewhat meretricious mod- 
ernness it can refresh itself with a 
glance at Tudor architecture. 

Other old houses tell of the sim- 
plicity of the old days. A former 
Chief Justice and Lieutenant-Governor 
lived in a tiny house of one floor and 
the kitchens beneath. Go down Ade- 
laide Terrace and you will find a little 
bungalow house in which it would be 
hard to swing a cat; but fashionable 
dances were given there when the nine- 
teenth century was in the bloom of 
youth. This simplicity of life has 
lingered on. The people of Perth love 
concerts, dances, lectures, plays, but 
they take their pleasures in an unelab- 
orated way and without display; not 
the least of the charms of the place is 
its want of ostentation, and the unaf- 
fected enjoyment that is found in the 
simplest gaieties and hospitalities. Far 
off be the day when increasing accumu- 
lations of wealth spoil the best of pleas- 
ures by tawdry competition! 

Modern houses are equally signifi- 
eant of social conditions. 

All round the suburbs of Perth will 
be found dwellings which consist of 2 
brick chimney and a couple of weather- 
board rooms. Near them will stand the 
butterflies of which these are the 
chrysalids, developed by the addition of 
brick rooms and a veranda in front. 
What it means is that working men 
have bought tiny blocks of land, and 
are building their houses in sections as 
funds become available. 

In old days all buildings were roofed 
with jarrah shingles. But the cutting 
of shingles that will not warp appears 
to be a lost art, and nowadays galvan- 
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ized iron is the covering of everything 
but those mansions which achieve tiles. 
It is a dreadful blow to realize for the 
first time that the galvanized iron is 
not a temporary makeshift to keep the 
weather at bay till a more decent roof- 
ing arrives but a permanent factor 
spoiling the landscape. 

But to see what can be lived in and 
called a home it is necessary to visit 
the goldfields. Kalgoorlie, for exam- 
ple, presents the appearance of a thriv- 
ing town, long settled, and with every 
intention of remaining while the world 
stands. Its streets are wide, its houses 
and public buildings are substantial. 
But turn out of the main thoroughfares 
and the delusion of a village fair falls 
upon you. Dotted about anywhere and 
everywhere are little frameworks of 
wood covered with white hessian, con- 
taining one or two cramped rooms. 
The fearful sun goes through them like 
a knife. The bitter cold of a winter 
night mocks at their flimsiness. Out- 
side stand a camp stove and a copper. 
for cooking and washing are done in 
the open. These are homes, very happy 
homes often enough. Here children 
are born, here people die. For pluck, 
patience, good humor, and mutual help, 
go to a London slum or to Australian 
goldfields. 

After all, it is people who give value 
to places. and not places which give 
value to people. What, then, of the 
people whom the traveller will meet in 
this Western State of our far eastern 
eontinent? 

At first sight they are indistinguish- 
able by English eyes from Englishmen 
at home, except for their shady hats. 
But the traveller is easily distinguished 
from the Australian by the man of 
Perth. “You're from England, aren’t 
you?” is the first question asked; to be 
followed by the inevitable, “And how 
do you like Australia?” If the new- 
comer inquires how he is recognized as 
a hewcomer, he will be told, “By your 
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English accent.” It must be confessed 
that Australia, unless its rising genera- 
tion is saved by the schoolmaster, will 
too probably develop the tongue of 
Cockaigne or Manchester, and the echo 
of squeezed vowels. 

Certain differences of a deeper kind 
there undoubtedly are between the co- 
lonial and the man from home, but it is 
by no means easy to define them or to 
see whither they will tend in the long 
run. 

It is quickly observable on the very 
surface of things that the Australian 
is a sociable, communicative man, eager 
to talk to everyone under all circum- 
stances, and that in his conversation he 
shows very little care for the social dis- 
tinctions that count for so much in 
cngland. 

The traveller, for instance, from Eus- 
ton to Rugby seeks an empty compart- 
ment, settles his papers and books 
about him, glares at the intruder who 
dares to take another corner, and is as- 
tounded if a stranger speaks to him. 
The traveller from Perth to Bunbury 
looks up and down the train for friends 
and acquaintances, in the hope that he 
may find some of them, and promptly 
plunges into a conversation, which will 
probably last the whole way, with his 
nearest fellow-traveller. 

An uncle purchasing Christmas pres- 
ents at Somebody’s stores in London, 
S.W., does not expect the young lady 
who serves him to offer to exchange 
remarks on the topics of the day; but. 
those who sell in Perth make use of the 
opportunity to enjoy a chat with those 
who buy. It is not so long ago since 
the writer was leaving a bank, where 
he had been transacting affairs, when 
he was hailed by one of the tellers: “I 
don’t want to talk about my soul, Dean; 
it’s about that little black dog of yours 
‘ .” and there was a welcome in- 
terlude in the banking business. 

Perhaps the reason for this curious 
difference is to be sought in the small 
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population of Australia. In Eng- 
land it is hopeless to attempt to know 
everybody, and nobody attempts 
the impossible. Each has his own 
circle, and that suffices. Moreover, the 
stranger who addresses you in the rail- 
way carriage probably wants to play 
the three-card trick on you, or to bor- 
row your spare cash; and therefore you 
frown upon one who may, after all, be 
only a friendly disposed visitor from 
the Colonies, who will tell the tale with 
pained surprise for many a year. In 
Western Australia, where two hundred 
and sixty thousand people pretend to 
occupy a million square miles of terri- 
tory, everybody knows everybody else 
and all about them, or can do so if he 
wishes. 

Another cause for this sociability 
may perhaps be found in the fluidity of 
the people. Nothing is settled or 
crystallized. People sell up their 
homes, go to another street, another 
town, another State, and return after 
another dozen sales and re-settlements 
with no apparent compunction. The 
wealthy man of to-day is the poor man 
of to-morrow; the poor man of to-day 
may be the plutocrat of next week—for 
next week. Classes are not fixed and 
hereditary as in the old country. Here 
every child may rise to any height, or, 
indeed, sink down. No man can swear 
that if he lives he will hold the 
same position next year that he holds 
to-day. The servant whose employ- 
‘ment is a family tradition for three 
generations is unknown in this land. 
Fluidity and an absence of crystalliza- 
tion characterize society in all its 
developments, and sharp class dis- 
tinctions have not yet hardened 
out. 

This easy mixing of classes does not, 
unhappily, imply that the great Capital 
and Labor question has been solved, 
for trade disputes and strikes are, in 
spite of arbitration courts, more fre- 
quent and more irresponsible than in 
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the old land. But in purely social in- 
tercourse there is a pleasant ease and 
absence of constraint. In Sunday- 
schools the children of the wealthiest 
learn in the same classes as the chil- 
dren of the poorest, and this is typical 
of much else. Whether this ease, this 
familiarity which does not breed con- 
tempt, can be maintained when popula- 
tion grows may be doubted, but time 
alone can tell. 

Very striking to an Englishman is 
the utter absence of interest in politics. 
At the time of an election the newspa- 
pers will blossom into a virulent and, 
for the most part, anonymous corres- 
pondence as to the personalia of the 
candidates, but nothing to account for 
this seeming warmth is to be discov- 
ered in ordinary conversation. Ata 
dozen dinner-parties not a single re- 
mark will be made about current poli- 
tics, except that possibly some one will 
say that payment of members has been 
the ruin of Parliament. Otherwise the 
matter is left to those who have seats, 
those who want seats, and the Labor 
party. Those who know say that the 
Labor party is the only party which 
has ideas, and that the rest live by be- 
ing anti-Labor. But it would puzzle 
a wise man to say precisely what are 
the ideas of the Labor party, and pre- 
cisely whom it represents. It can 
hardly represent the great mass of the 
manual workers, or it would sweep the 
board at election times. All that one 
can say about it is that the Labor party 
is very highly organized, and tends to 
turn its nominees into delegates rather 
than representatives, and that the 
other parties contain the strongest and 
ablest individual men and leaders. All 
parties are agreed on the White Aus- 
tralia policy, upon which confession of 
faith the half-caste problem is the most 
shameful commentary; and all parties 
are at present agreed upon throughgo- 
ing Protection, with an inappreciable 
preference to England. For the rest, 
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the issue will probably be ultimately 
Individualism versus Socialism. 

There is, unhappily, a darker side to 
Australian life. Drink, gambling, and 
vice are terribly prominent, so promi- 
nent that soon enough it will be a ques- 
tion whether Australia will strangle 
these, or they Australia. No nation 
morally so heavily handicapped can ex- 
pect to survive in the modern racial 
struggle for existence. Against such 
things there must in fairness be set in- 
domitable courage and endurance. No 
man knows, save he who has lived 
through it, what life in the bush means 
for men, and especially for women. But 
of this more may be said elsewhere. 

Then there are the sharks; water 
sharks, of course, in these latitudes, 
and land sharks too. These are they 
who wait for the remittance man, and 
for the young fool who has got into dis- 
grace at home and is sent out to re- 
deem his character in the Colonies. 
Was there ever such madness? If 
these lads cannot recover themselves at 
home, with all its influences, what hope 
is there for them here? In most cases 
absolutely none. They simply disap- 
pear, drawn under by the sharks. 

These sharks are they who wait for 
the man from out back, who comes to 
break down his annual cheque in the 
city. Some of these submit to what 
seems to them inevitable. They go to 
the hotel at the nearest township, hand 
over their cheque to the publican with 
the remark, “Let me know when I’m 
through that,” and set to work grimly. 
But others purpose wiser courses. One 
instance shall suffice. It was re- 
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counted by a man whose tanned skin 
and clear eye told of an open-air life in 
the bush, and he told his experience as 
if it was all in the day’s work: 

“I was up in Perth from Katanning, 
and a friend of mine wanted me to get 
him a particular kind of wire; and of 
course I said I would. Well, I was in 
the —— Hotel, and a man said he 
could do me. ‘Thirty-two gauge? Yes,’ 
he says, ‘you meet me here to-night and 
I'll fix you up.’ ‘All right,’ I says; ‘have 
a liquor.” So of course he came along, 
him and his mate, and we had a beer, 
and he takes me out along by the 
King’s Park. ‘Look here, mate,’ I 
says, ‘ain’t we getting a bit beyond civ- 
ilization?’ And with that he lands me 
right on the jaw; only he didn’t get me 
right here, you know, and didn’t knock 
me out. And with that I let him have 
it straight on the jaw, and knocked him 
down, only I didn’t knock him out. 
And with that his mate comes on at 
me. ‘Fair play,’ I says; ‘come on one 
at a time, and I'll settle the two of 
you.’ ‘Fair play? he says, getting 
up, ‘I'll give you fair play you-—.,’ 
and he up with a chunk of wood, and 
gets me on the jaw, and knocks me 
right out. And when I come to my 
coat was gone, and my waistcoat was 
gone, and my money was gone, and my 
watch was gone—you know, Bill, that 
gold one I had.” “That's right,” mut- 
ters Bill affirmatively. “And all I got 
was a cold. I did get a cold; my 
word!” 

Thus has civilization advanced since 
the days when cows were free to seek 
pasture in St. George’s Terrace. 

H. G. D. Latham. 
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The practice, which has become uni- 
versal in these specializing days, of 
treating art as capable of being dis- 
joined from the life out of which it 


grew, may have its conveniences, but is 
responsible none the less for the loss of 
much of the interest of the subject. We 
lose, by so treating it, a part of the 
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contents of art. Out of the current 
criticisms of Florentine, Venetian, Sien- 
ese and other schools of Italian paint- 
ing, how much do we gather of the in- 
ward intellectual and emotional life 
which found these modes of utterance, 
and which, through these several yet 
converging currents, went to make up 
the Italian Renaissance? From the 
many books written by architects on 
architecture, treating, as they do, that 
great subject from the technical point 
of view, as a matter of material and 
structural law, what do we divine of 
the national spirit which in the great 
building eras moulded our cathedrals 
and abbeys in its own likeness? Art 
has this human and dramatic quality. 
It is the most vivid, the most convinc- 
ing and eloquent expression of the life 
of its own age which the past has 
handed down to us; and more espe- 
cially is this true of the great periods 
of art, the creative epochs, as they may 
be called; for it is the art of such 
epochs which is fullest of life, and 
which has the greatest collective im- 
pulse of conviction to back it. This, 
indeed, it is which gives to such epochs 
the aspect of agreement and uniform- 
ity which we denote by the word 
“style.” They have this note of uni- 
formity, of style, precisely because they 
are supported in life by a solid body of 
conviction. Where a_ style reigns 
nothing but that language is possible. 
All men are clear as to what they have 
to say. At such epochs art sums up 
and presents to us in visible form the 
spirit of its age; and to neglect this 
message in order to emphasize the 
merely sesthetic importance of the sub- 
ject is, it seems to me, deliberately to 
jettison the best part of its cargo. 

An example of this apparent waste I 
have in view. There have recently 
appeared two thoughtful and scholarly 
works on sculpture, one by Professor 
Ernest Gardner on Greek sculpture, the 
other by Lord Balearres on the sculp- 


ture of the Renaissance. I will keep 
what I have to say about Lord Bal- 
earres’ book for the present, and deal 
first with Professor Gardner's. This 
bears the title “Six Greek Sculptors,” 
and the bulk of it consists of an inter- 
esting analysis of the six most famous 
of the Greek sculptors from Myron to 
Lysippus. The first and last chapters, 
however. are concerned with the rise 
and decline of the art—that is, with its 
Archaic and Hellenistic periods—and it 
is these two chapters which best illus- 
trate the point I have in view. 

The subject of the first chapter is 
the gradual transition from the old 
stereotyped and unnatural figures of 
Egyptian sculpture to the warm and 
living forms of Greek art. Progress at 
first is by little steps. The antique fig- 
ures are, to begin with, imitated in all 
their conventional stiffness. Yet even 
in these earliest adaptations a careful 
scrutiny will detect signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with the old style and of a hesi- 
tating and tentative advance in the di- 
rection of the new. The lifelessness 
of borrowed types is exemplified in 
Cypriote sculpture, but “the Greek 
sculptor, even from the first, never cop- 
ied in this mechanical manner. It is 
true that, owing to the small number of 
selected types and their frequent repe- 
tition, there seems, at first sight, a cer- 
tain monotony about the attempts of 
Archaic Greek sculpture. There is, 
however, a vital distinction between 
them and mere mechanical repetitions 
such as we see in Cyprus.” Let the 
reader note the nature of this distinc- 
tion. It consists in “the promise of 
advance and improvement that is found 
in the one and not in the other.” And, 
Professor Gardner adds, “if we try to 
analyze more closely wherein exactly 
this promise lies, we shall find that al- 
most every Archaic statue in Greece 
bears a trace in some part or other of 
direct study and observation of Na- 
ture.” It is in this sentence, perhaps, 
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that Professor Gardner comes closest to 
Greek thought, to the change of out- 
look which inaugurated the change of 
style in art. But he does not press 
the point. A few words are added. 
It is pointed out that an indication of 
this love of direct personal investiga- 
tion may be found in ever so slight rev- 
elations, “in the treatment of hands or 
knee-joints or toes, or in the fold of 
skin at the elbow; but it is rarely, if 
ever, absent; and it shows that the art- 
ist, while content to repeat the conven- 
tional type, tried to make it his own. 
to give it some individual stamp, by 
adding to it something, however in- 
significant, of his own direct observa- 
tion.” 

It would seem as if, in that repeated 
phrase “direct observation,” Professor 
yardner had touched the inward intel- 
lectual incentive that was pushing the 
sculptor forward on the path of prog- 
ress, and we expect that he will pro- 
ceed to explain the nature of that mo- 
tive and link it to its effect on art. This, 
however, he does not do. The purely 
artistic side of the question, the de- 
grees by which sculpture advances from 
mechanism to life, are treated with due 
knowledge and lucidity; but the corres- 
ponding mental change and process of 
development out of which the artistic 
movement proceeded and of which it 
was the measure and the inevitable re- 
sult are practically ignored. The con- 
sequence is that the subject of sculp- 
ture itself is left, so to speak, hanging 
in the air, and, not being related to life, 
is not really explained at all. Let us 
endeavor, if we can, to gain a rough 
idea of the kind of interest which is 
thus lost sight of. 

What is the difference on the intellec- 
tual side between the civilizations of 
Egypt and Greece? The Egyptian civ- 
ilization was an affair of routine. Its 
proficiency was the proficiency not of 
thought, but practice. All that prac- 
tice, all that endless repetition, per- 


petuated under unvarying conditions of 
life and itself reflecting the deadly mo- 
notony of those conditions, could 
achieve, Egypt achieved. But, as all 
records and vestiges conspire to prove, 
she labored from the beginning under 
an unshakable apathy as regards intel- 
lectual curiosity and initiative. Con- 
sider Egyptian religion, Egyptian liter- 
ature, Egyptian politics and govern- 
ment, Egyptian science and knowledge. 
What do we find? That from the dawn 
of its earliest history a eertain stage of 
progress is reached in Egypt, a stage 
of very simple expedients and very 
childish knowledge and belief, and that 
never later was this stage surpassed. 
Never are the old beast-headed gods 
supplanted by more exalted spiritual 
conceptions. Never does the adoration 
of a deified king yield to any thought of 
rational freedom. Never are the an- 
cient, pompous, declamatory odes 
which, with their mechanical phrases 
and unmeaning hyperbole, do duty for 


poetry, quickened with any touch of 


living thought or feeling. Never do 
the multitudinous magical spells and 
charms and cures, with all their gro- 
tesque accompaniment of sometimes 
harmless, sometimes filthy, rites and 
observances, relax for a moment their 
intimate control of life and conduct. 
Five thousand years pass in Egypt like 
a watch in the night. The childish 
usages and childish thoughts which 
greet us as the curtain rises hold the 
stage still as it falls. Routine has 
reached here, you would say, its final 
phase of absolute petrifaction. There 
is nowhere a trace of that movement. 
that development, that growth which 
we associate with inward activity of 
the mind. It would seem that, under 
its load of precedent, intellectual ini- 
tiative had ceased to operate and had 
sunk into a state of mental inertia. 
Turn now to Egyptian art. Is it not 
an exact replica of the life it emanates 
from? Could anything be more entirely 
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childlike and primitive than those con- 
ventional figures which decorate the 
walls of the Nile temples, drawn just 
as children draw, with face in profile, 
shoulders to the front and feet in profile 
once more? Doubtless in execution 
they are perfectly skilful; a lesson 
learnt by rote and repeated for fifty 
centuries is apt to be well learnt. But 
if the hand is forward, how backward 
is the brain! An Egyptian sculptor, as 
we surmise, could almost have carved 
one of his stereotyped forms in his 
sleep, so uninformed by any trait gath- 
ered from direct observation are they, 
so utterly mindless, so purely a matter 
of mere mechanical iteration. It would 
be difficult to conceive a more signifi- 
cant summary of a civilization, curi- 
ously lacking in all its aspects in intel- 
lectual vitality, than these pathetically 
inanimate figures, repeated with parrot- 
like monotony through successive dy- 
nasties. Here is an art which is a 
faithful facsimile indeed of the life it 
was begotten of. Here is the load of 
precedent with a vengeance, and here 
the mental inertia. 

We pass on into the Greek epoch, 
and no sooner do we enter it than we 
are aware of a _ subtle, significant 
change. The sculpture begins to move, 
to strive as with fetters. Backed by 
the authority of immemorial usage, the 
Egyptian conventions impose them- 
selves on the budding art of Greece. 
But from the first their authority is 
questioned. Unwillingly, with a pro- 
found reluctance and discontent, the 
Greek repeats the old impossible feat- 
ures and attitudes. “It is not so; it 
is not so,” he mutters to himself, and 
by-and-by he essays his keener percep- 
tion on some minor point, and a hand, 
a foot, a knee-joint, is carved with some 
attempt at natural representation. 
Thus, under the stimulus, as Professor 
Gardner tells us, of “direct study and 
observation of Nature,” sculpture in 
Greek hands develops flexibility and 
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expressiveness. But what does this 
direct study and observation imply? 
Are we to suppose that it is a purely 
artistic process, that it begins and 
ends in art, or is it rather itself of men- 
tal origin, arguing a changed attitude 
of mind, an impulse of curiosity and a 
desire to realize the truth about things 
such as had never quickened Egyptian 
thought? Will the reader place him- 
self in the position of one who, having 
been long accustomed to make a cer- 
tain conventional and oft-repeated dia- 
gram do duty for the human figure, 
suddenly awakens to the perception 
that the diagram bears in fact no real 
resemblance to a figure. What is the 
nature of that sudden awakening? It 
is not merely optical. The eye here 
is an instrument of the mind. The 
sense of sight conveys the image of 
the diagram to the brain, and it is 
there, in the brain, that the conception 
of its inadequacy and unlikeness to the 
original takes place, as also it is from 
there that the succeeding efforts and 
experiments in the direction of real re- 
semblance emanate. In short, the 
awakening which we see in Greek 
Archaic art is the reflection of a mental 
awakening. Anyone looking at the art 
alone and noting its striving after 
truthful representation and its deter- 
mination from the beginning to see and 
depict things as they are, will know 
that he is in the presence of a transition 
not less important intellectually than 
artistically. Through the long Egyp- 
tian night intellect, the faculty which 
reasons, compares, analyzes and de- 
fines, has slept. Now it wakens. I 
say that an intelligent critic, surveying 
the progress of art only, and thinking 
of art only, would lay his finger on the 
quick-coming realism of early Greek 
art and observe that we had here marks 
of a sudden intellectual vitality such as 
history until then exhibits no trace of. 

And he would have been right. The 
coming to life of the old archaic forms 
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of sculpture was but one sign among 
many of a revolution in thought which 
has profoundly affected the character 
of all subsequent civilization. The 
movement in art synchronizes with a 
corresponding movement in literature, 
in science, in politics, in philosophy. 
Professor Gardner’s half-dozen sculp- 
tors exactly cover the wonderful two 
centuries in which the Greek intellect 
blossomed, fruited, faded. But, though 
one sign among many only, Greek 
sculpture is perhaps the most thor- 
oughly characteristic and adequate pre- 
sentment of the new movement of the 
mind which exists. It is so because 
between the nature of the art of sculp- 
ture and the nature of the intellectual- 
ism it grew out of there is a profound 
affinity. It is usually the case that 
when the mind takes a certain ply, 
‘when it opens up a new line of enquiry 
or fruitful speculation, devoting itself 
for a time to the new research with an 
ardor which seems commensurate with 
the stores of ore latent in the hitherto 
unexplored reef, this very ardor, though 
productive of great results, yet being 
directed to one end and exercising but 
one side of the mind, may have the ef- 
fect of leaving another side and other 
faculties unused and undeveloped. In- 
tellect’s awakening had this effect on 
Greek culture. Fascinated by the 
novel experience of thinking, Greek cul- 
ture, despite its versatility, came to be 
dominated by an intellectual order of 
ideas and precepts. The Greek ver- 
satility was essentially an intellectual 
versatility. Moreover, following its 
chief activity, the Greek mind devel- 
oped within strictly intellectual limita- 
tions. The most striking consequences 
of this intellectual bias and the limita- 
tions it imposed are to be found in the 
Greek love of the definite and in the 
Greek passion for definition. All that 
is clear-cut and articulate the Greek 
mind adores; all that is in the least 
vague and indeterminate it detests. It 
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could not but be so. The operations 
of intellect being confined to the sphere 
of the natural and the intelligible, it 
can only act where facts of a finite na- 
ture give it foothold. Accordingly the 
tendency of an exclusive cultivation of 
the intellectual faculty will be to re- 
strict human ideas within the bounds 
of the intelligible and the definable. It 
is in dealing with the intelligible and 
the definable that the intellectual fac- 
uity puts forth its strength, and once 
they have learnt to rely on the intellec- 
tual faculty and trust to it for guidance 
and light, it will be in the direction of 
the intelligible and the definable that 
men will inevitably be led. 

Most emphatically was this the case 
with the Greeks. They for the first 
time exploited the idea of intellectual 
definition, and it soon followed that 
they would admit no thought which 
would not submit itself to definition. 
Spiritual ideas, however, in this our 
mortal state, refuse to submit them- 
selves to definition, and the mind which 
accepts them must content itself with 
what is vague and more or less inartic- 
ulate. But if it does so content itself 
let the reader observe what follows. 
Between the material and the spiritual 
there is no fixed gulf. The mind that 
lays itself open to spiritual promptings 
and inspirations will find all its obser- 
vations of Nature and its earthly sur- 
roundings quite altered and _ trans- 
formed. It will find that Nature her- 
self becomes endued with an infinite 
significance, and that, as part and par- 
cel of that infinitude, she herself be- 
comes shrouded in a kind of mystery, 
and the thoughts and feelings she sug- 
gests do not admit of articulation and 
refuse.to be exactly defined. This is 
the way when the spiritual sense is de- 
veloped; its meaning, and with its 
meaning its mystery and vagueness, en- 
croach upon the territory of intellect, 
and forthwith, before its melting touch, 
things begin to lose their finite exacti- 
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tude and precision of form. This 
happens when the spirit invades the 
dominions of intellect. But something 
quite different happens when, as in the 
case of the Greeks, intellect invades 
the spiritual domain. It is not then 
the finite which becomes infinite, but 
the infinite which becomes finite. Spir- 
itual conceptions are treated intellec- 
tually. They lose much of their spir- 
itual indefinable nature, and become 
endowed with intelligible attributes 
and distinct forms. The thoughts of a 
people on matters of faith and religion 
are always its most characteristic 
thoughts, and nothing gives one a 
stronger perception of the humane but 
rootedly intellectual cast of the Greek 
mind than its notions of divinity. The 
Greek gods are mortals because no 
thought is entertained of them which 
transcends clear expression. Up to 
the human limits, up to the measure of 
human understanding, they are real- 
ized and represented; but no attempt is 
ever made to follow them into their own 
spiritual twilight and see them hs they 
are. Such aspirations were irrational. 
In short, the anthropomorphic instinct 
of the Greek mind was the natural re- 
sult of its intellectual bias. 

But what was, and what was bound 
to be, the effect upon art of this mental 
bias? All races turn to the art which 
best expresses their own character. A 
people in leve with definition, and who 
are sworn to entertain only such ideas 
or aspects of ideas as admit of defi- 
nition, will turn to the art which can 
best and most vigorously define. But 
without doubt that art is sculpture. 
Sculpture is definition. The sculptor 
undertakes to express his ideas in a 
hard material, in curt, distinct outlines, 
in concrete and exactly articulated 
forms. In other words, he undertakes 
to define his ideas. The Greeks, who 
wanted all things defined and had no 
use for anything beyond its definable 
stage, threw themselves with a sort of 
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avidity on the art of sculpture and made 
it peculiarly their own. It filled a 
quite different place in their lives to 
such arts as from time to time are 
practised by, and more or less restricted 
to, a select group of men of genius. It 
is clear that for generations before the 
art attained to any pitch of excellence 
it was used among the Greeks popu- 
larly as a kind of rough native dialect. 
The multitude of votive offerings which 
filled the local shrines of Greece, Cy- 
prus or Rhodes, and for the most part 
took the form of statues and statuettes, 
in which, rude as they are, Professor 
Gardner already remarks the character- 
istic Greek tendency towards anthro- 
pomorphism, attest by their numbers 
the popularity of the art in its primi- 
tive stage of development. In the same 
way the apparently universal custom of 
earving scenes in memory of dead 
friends and relatives and setting them 
up by the wayside of the old “Streets 
of Tombs,” where they still serve in 
some cases the purpose of national gal- 
leries of sculpture, prove how perfectly 
the art had assimilated itself to the na- 
tional temperament. It is curious to 
observe how, in these sculptured 
scenes, the limitations natural to the 
art are instinctively re pected. Deal- 
ing as they do with -he awful mystery 
of death, they contri.e to make no mys- 
tery of it at all, for they treat only so 
much of the subject as is intelligible 
and can be put into exact form. A 
steady farewell look, a woman veiling 
herself, the lingering handshake of one 
who starts on a long journey—such are 
the moments, such the aspects of the 
subject chosen. Separation, loneliness, 
sorrow, resignation, fortitude—such are 
the suggestions, mortal in kind, rather 
than any immortal suggestions of spir- 
itual hope and a life beyond the hori- 
zon-line of this, which the idea of 
death awakened in the Greek mind. 
They were finely and adequately 
treated, in the noblest spirit of reason. 
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There is no weakness, or despair, or 
vain complaint, in these farewells; 
nothing but dignity and a grave com- 
posure. But if human weakness is 
absent, so, too, is heavenly comfort. 
All that side of the subject is rigorously 
shut off. “Stick to what you know, 
stick to what reason and intellect vouch 
for’; such seem the instructions under 
which all these artists work. “That 
we must part, that separation is bitter, 
that it is to be borne with fortitude— 
this reason and intellect affirm, and this 
only; thus much therefore carve, but 
carve no more.” 

What I wish to point out to the 
reader is the very strong resemblance 
which exists between Greek ways of 
thinking and feeling, on the one hand, 
and the art of sculpture itself on the 
other. It will be evident to anyone 
who endeavors to represent a group or 
figure in terms of sculpture—that is to 
say, in terms of form—that the first 
indispensable preliminary is that the 
mind’s conception of what it wishes to 
produce should be perfectly detinite and 
distinct. This is not the case with 
painting, which can deal as much as it 
pleases in the mystery of light and 
shade and in vague emotional sugges- 
tion; nor is it the case, of course, with 
poetry. But in the case of sculpture, 
though sculpture can convey thoughts 
of the greatest subtlety, yet the condi- 
tion is always present that such 
thoughts must submit to exactitude of 
definition. He who wishes to present 
a subject in the precisely articulated 
terms of chiselled marble must carry 
in his mind an image of corresponding 
precision. But these images of preci- 
sion were, as I have endeavored to 
point out, the very order of ideas which 
the Greeks affected. Their strong ra- 
tional bias led them to accept nothing 
beyond the stage at which it could give 
a clear account of itself—beyond the 
Stage. that is to say, in which the art 
of sculpture could deal with it. In 
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other words, the Greek mind, intellec- 
tually disposed as it always was, was 
constantly and instinctively at work 
preparing subjects for the sculptor and 
preventing those subjects from getting 
beyond his control. We have spoken 
of Greek religious ideas and of the 
tendency in the Greek world to reduce 
all such ideas to finite, comprehensible 
terms. But is it not evident that in 
thus bringing divine ideas’ within 
range of definition the Greeks were also 
bringing them within the range of 
sculpture? The Greek gods and god- 
desses, if creatures so mortal can bear 
the name, wrought by Greek chisels in 
firm marble contours, calm and self-pos- 
sessed, unvexed by any tumult of soul, 
unperplexed by any effort of the artist 
to reach up to more than he could ex- 
press—to what do they owe their per- 
fection as examples of sculpture? They 
owe it to the fact that the whole proc- 
ess of Greek thought had prepared 
them for sculpture’s handling. The 
conception which the Greek mind had 
formed of divinity was itself a sculp- 
conception. In discarding the 
mysterious and obscure and =  con- 
centrating itself on the compre- 
hensible and the definable it was evoly- 
ing a mental image which could pass 
without change into terms of sculp- 
ture. To His chosen people God was 
a voice that spoke in thunder and light- 
ning out of the clouds that shrouded 
Sinai. To the Greek imagination He 
was in His various manifestations only 
a little more than humanly perfect. You 
might put the first conception into roll- 
ing verse, or even conceivably paint it, 
but it would scarcely go into sculpture. 
But the second conception, the Greek 
conception, would not only go into 
sculpture, but in a sense is sculpture 
ready made. 

And so, too, of what I was just now 
speaking of, the Greek ideas of death, 
that crowning mystery of the human 
lot, which has exercised the imagina- 
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tion of every race that has ever been, 
and has given birth to so many strange 
and monstrous and beautiful myths and 
fables and divinations, to so many mys- 
tical speculations and gropings in the 
void. Is it not obvious that the bias of 
the Greek mind, which led it to ap- 
proach the subject from the mundane 
standpoint, to fix its attention on its in- 
telligible aspect, and to ignore or keep 
in the background its unfathomable 
mystery, was a bias which favored the 
art of sculpture and tended to supply 
sculpture with appropriate subject mat- 
ter? Who can look on the Greek memo- 
rial tablets and doubt it? The motives, 
the sentiments which inspire these 
gravely pathetic figures are invariably 
of an entirely human and intelligible or- 
der, and, being human and intelligi- 
ble, they are definable, and it is because 
they are essentially definable that the 
art of sculpture advances, as it were, 
to meet and readily expresses and em- 
bodies them. 

The truth is that a race distinctively 
intellectual cannot but express itself 
through the formative arts. Intellect 
is the faculty which is most purely hu- 
man, for it is as distinctly superior and 
of a higher order to animal intelligence 
as it is inferior and of a lower order to 
all that we can conceive of spiritual 
intelligence. Now, if we watch intel- 
lect at work, if we observe in what 
manner it arranges and investigates 
whatever matter it has to deal with, 
separating like from unlike and dispos- 
ing its material in distinct masses or 
groups, we shall perceive that its whole 
activity depends upon its capacity for 
definition. Intellect cannot get to 
work, cannot handle and use its mate- 
rial without identifying and defining its 
constituent elements. Intellectual ap- 
preciation is a process of continued 
definition, each step forward, each ad- 
dition of knowledge, being marked by 
the eradication of irrelevant matter and 
the identification of the true organism 
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and proportions of the subject under 
consideration; each step forward, that 
is to say, being an approach towards a 
more complete definition of the subject 
as it really is. The Greeks, the first 
intellectualists and almost the discov- 
erers, aS we may say, of that faculty 
in human nature, were the people who 
first set about the task of identifying 
and defining with a conscious ardor. 
Their whole bias and mental endeavor 
was towards definition. In all they 
did, in all they wrought, in all they 
said, this tendency shows itseif; but it 
shows itself, of course most easily and 
unrestrainedly in the directions most 
favorable to its exercise. The art of 
sculpture is so analogous to the action 
of intellect that it describes itself in 
the very same terms. Sculpture, too, 
is “a process of continual definition,” 
and each step forward in sculpture is 
“marked by the eradication of irrele- 
vant matter and the identification of 
the organism and proportions of its 
subject.” The sculptor cutting his fig- 
ure free of the surrounding marble is 
the very counterpart of the intellectual- 
ist developing the construction of his 
argument. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the Greek genius should have 
found itself in sculpture and should 
have spoken that language with a kind 
of native ease and fluency. 

But for us, watching its development 
in Greek hands, does it not add im- 
mensely. to the interest and significance 
of the art to realize of what inward 
growth it was the visible symptom? 
What is happening as the old lifeless 
dummy figures of Egyptian art stir 
and stretch themselves and put on re- 
ality and move with animation and 
life? What is it we are watching? We 
are watching the awakening of the 
Greek mind. In those first tentative 
experiments that Professor Gardner 
speaks of, in the anxiety accurately to 
define a hand, a knee-joint, a toe, we 
catch the first lisping of accents which 
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since then have become the native lan- 
guage of the West. Here you may at 
leisure examine, here you may touch 
with your finger intellect’s earliest ex- 
periments, its baby pothooks and hang- 
ers. It cannot be without a thrill that 
we, who have lived so long under in- 
tellect’s) guidance and control, regard 
these first signs of its awakening. A 
few days ago I was reading in Dr. Sven 
Hedin’s recent book an account of his 
discovery of the sources of the Indus 
among the mountain fastnesses of the 
Himalayas. Following up the tiny 
brook that yet bore the name of Indus, 
the explorer came at last to where the 
first drops trickled one by one from a 
well in the hillside. ‘Here I stood,” 
he exclaims, “and saw the Indus 
emerge from the lap of the earth. Here 
I stood and saw this unpretentious 
brook wind down the valley, and I 
thought of the changes it must undergo 
hefore it passes between rocky cliffs. 
singing its roaring song in ever more 
powerful crescendo, down to the sea at 
Karachi where steamers load and un- 
load.” So when we watch the first fee- 
ble trickle of the intellectual current 
and think of the lordly stream it will 
grow into, and of the many plains and 
valleys its waters will one day fertilize, 
—are not its first drops freighted al- 
ready with the interest of the future 
that lies before them? 

Every aspect of Greek life and every 
activity arising out of that life. testi- 
fying as they needs must to the clear- 
cut cameo-like quality of Greek 
thought, illustrate the affinity between 
the Greek civilization and the art of 
sculpture. Out of this mass of ma- 
terial let me choose a single parallel. 
Literature, as a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of life, is art’s twin. Let us com- 
pare for a moment the movement set 
on foot by Myron and continued by 
Phidias with the movement set on foot 
by schylus and continued by Sopho- 
cles, For the old hard-and-fast con- 
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vention of the single actor and the 
chorus -Eschylus substituted a plurality 
of actors and the dialogue. The almost 
immediate effect of the change was to 
infuse into drama a strong human in- 
terest, to make it a medium for the de- 
lineation of character—in a word to 
make it live. The reader need not be 
reminded to what extent Sophocles de- 
veloped the same idea, or how, out of 
it, he wrought the great typical heroic 
characters which dominate Greek trag- 
edy. The thought of 4schylus was to 
break with the old convention of cho- 
rus and single actor by which the prim- 
itive Greek drama had been completely 
dominated; or perhaps we should rather 
say his thought was to extricate the hu- 
man element in the drama, which had 
hitherto been entirely eclipsed, and give 
it scope for development, and that the 
result of this development was more 
and more to thrust the conventional ele- 
ment into the background. AUschylus 
was thinking, no doubt, more of the liv- 
ing human qualities he wished to de- 
pict than of the dead conventions his 
action was dissipating, just as the early 
sculptors thought more of the realities 
of the human form which they were 
striving to represent than of the sterev- 
typed features and attitudes whose 
sleep of ages they were disturbing. 

In any case, so exactly do the two 
processes correspond with each other 
that literature and art at this moment 
seem inspired by a single endeavor. 
#Eschylus and Myron are contempora- 
ries, the latter some years the younger. 
They are facing the same problem and 
solving it in the same way. Both are 
rescuing their subjects from an old, im-/ 
possible routine, and infusing into them’ 
a hitherto undreamt-of vitality; and 
both are effecting this by concentrating 
their attention upon life itself and turn- 
ing their art into a means for the di- 
rect representation of life. There have 
been, no doubt, preceding and earlier 
experiments. Flickerings of half-con- 
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sciousness have come and gone, and, 
could we study both subjects with suf- 
ficient minuteness, we might probably 
discover in the primitive Greek drama 
touches of life about equivalent to sim- 
ilar realistic touches in contemporary 
sculpture. But though both have had 
their heralds, to these two for the first 
time has come the thought, full-orbed, 
that poetry and art are not to be con- 
trolled by any convention, however 
time-honored, but must be inspired by 
what Professor Gardner calls “the di- 
rect study and observation of Nature.” 
In some ways still more remarkable is 
the analogy between Phidias and Soph- 
ocles, the representatives of the Attic 
culmination. Born within a year or 
two of each other, the work of each bal- 
ances that of the other. The resem- 
blance consists not so much in the fact 
that both are inspired by the same lofty 
ideals and the same flush of national 
self-consciousness, as in the fact that 
both are in that phase of achievement 
when the means of expression have at- 
tained the portrayal of what is monu- 
mental and typical while lacking still 
that dangerous fluency which is so apt 
to resort to the delicate and the com- 
plex for the exhibition of its dexterity. 
Accordingly we find in the figures and 
characters of both a striking and won- 
derful similarity. They are identical 
in their large simplicity, in their power- 
ful rendering of elemental characteris- 
tics, in their indifference to all that is 
accidental or merely subtle. The char- 
acters of Sophocles, his Ajax, his &di- 
pus, his Antigone, in the grandeur of 
their pose, in their bearing and gesture, 
match themselves inevitably with the 
Fates or the Demeter and Persephone 
of the Parthenon pediment. 

How many moments does history 
vield so charged with interest as the 
few years which precede and follow the 
opening of the fifth century in Greece? 
Ever since then, ever since the day 
when the rule of reason was explicitly 
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recognized, the tendency of Western 
progress has always been to advance 
on intellectual lines. Western science, 
Western literature, Western politics, 
Western art, have assumed, under intel- 
lect’s guidance, that aspect of conti- 
nuity, coherence and rational develop- 
ment which distinguish them from the 
spasmodic, incoherent and entirely un- 
progressive science, literature, politics 
and art of the East. And, it may be 
said, the West has always realized that 
this was its mission, that the cultiva- 
tion of the rational faculty and the ap- 
plication of the rational standard were 
tasks especially committed to its care. 
The entire classical structure might be 
submerged and lost to sight, and bar- 
barism and the primitive instincts hold 
a carnival among the ruins of the civili- 
zation they had laid waste; yet when 
those passions were laid and that tu- 
mult had subsided, the whisper that 
made itself heard across the ages of 
riot, the whisper that said “think,” 
came like an exhortation and a re- 
minder. Men gave ear to it, and the 
pack of European nations, like hounds 
after a check, settled down once more 
to the line of rational and intellectual 
progress. He must possess but a weak 
historical sense whose interest and at- 
tention are not forcibly drawn to the 
moment when the new motive was first 
let loose; and surely every means 
which tends to illustrate and make 
clear its nature and the character of 
the revolution it introduced must have 
a high claim on our regard. Let the 
reader but dwell for a moment on the 
gulf which separates the ancient pre-in- 
tellectual civilization of Egypt and As- 
syria from that in which we live. He 
will see that an inanimate, unyielding 
routine, of which the essential condition 
is immobility, has given place to an an- 
imated progressive movement, of which 
the essential condition is constant de- 
velopment and change. There is the 
immobility of death; here the mobility 
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of life. But the self-same difference is 
just as apparent between those old civ- 
ilizations and that of Greece. The 
transition from petrifaction to warm 
life comes at the beginning of the 
Greek era. It is with this moment of 
transition, this moment of awakening, 
as, in so far as the mind is concerned, 
it may literally be termed, that we, as 
we study the beginnings of Greek 
sculpture, are concerned. Here before 
our very eyes is the awakening; here 
are the figures of men actually strug- 
gling into reality and life as the new 
intellectual faculty operates upon them. 
It is in all truth a moment of birth, 
comparable almost to the moment, as 
the great Florentine has conceived it, 
when the first of our race felt the touch 
of the divine finger and opened heavy 
eyes in which the light of intelligence 
and recognition for the first time was 
kindled. 

This surely is a spectacle of some sig- 
nificance; yet even this is but half the 
interest derivable from Greek sculp- 
ture by associating it with the life it 
grew out of. If it reveals the dawn of 
intellect it reveals also the nature, the 
proportions, and, by-and-by, the limita- 
tions of intellect. Sculpture in Greek 
hands is a definition and, like all defini- 
tions, a criticism of intellectualism. In 
defining what intellectualism is, it indi- 
cates what itis not. “Though in many 
respects the ancients are far above 
us, yet,” writes Matthew Arnold, “there 
is something which we demand that 
they can never give.” There it is! In 
spite of its quality of sculptured clear- 
ness—nay. to speak rightly, because of 
its quality of sculptured clearness— 
Greek thought has proved in the long 
run not adequate to human needs. Its 
very perfection has been its undoing. 
Purity of form denotes exactitude of 
definition, and exact definition involves 
the idea of limitation. The conscious- 
ness of limitation, in spite of the ever- 
present beauty and harmony, is, as we 
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study Greek literature and art, never 
far from us. If we dwell on that sense 
of limitation we shall, perhaps, find 
that it is produced by the inherent tend- 
ency of the Greek mind to rely on one 
set of faculties only, on the rational 
and intellectual faculties, that is to say, 
and to ignore as much as possible that 
other side of the mind whose subject 
matter is the spiritual, and whose mode 
of procedure is not analysis and defini- 
tion, but pure receptivity, and the adop- 
tion of an attitude of passive contem- 
plation. The gleams of spiritual vision 
thus accorded are, and are bound to 
be because of the order of ideas they 
deal with, vague and indefinite, and 
doubtless the exquisite lucidity of 
Greek thought, together with its coun- 
terpart, the purity of form of Greek 
sculpture, are largely due to their suc- 
cessful exclusion. Nevertheless, these 
gleams of idJumination or inward vision 
constitute not the least precious part of 
our enlightenment, and the faculties 
which receive such promptings are not 
among those which we can afford per- 
manently to ignore. This we have 
come to notice more clearly than the 
Greek would do. This inward spirit- 
ual prompting, with its accompanying 
sense of the infinite and the indefinite, 
is, I suppose, that “something” over 
and above intellectualism which we de- 
mand and which the ancients “can 
hever give.” In this sense it is that 
Greek sculpture yields us not the value 
only, but the limits to the value, of 
Greek ideas. Its clear-cut outlines are 
the boundaries of the Greek intelli- 
gence. 

I had intended to follow up these re- 
marks on the rise of Greek sculpture 
with some observations on its decline 
during what is known as the Hellenis- 
tic period, and on the later revival of 
the art at the time of the Renaissance. 
In both these periods there are to be 
found signs of conflict and struggle in 
the sculpture itself, due, as it seems to 
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me, to the influence of certain ideas 
which did not admit of being translated 
into exact forms. These signs of con- 
flict and struggle shed a very interest- 
ing light on Greek sculpture itself, and, 
I think, bear out what I have said in 
regard to its cause of origin and the 
nature of its limitations. At the end, 
however, of an article which has al- 
ready reached its allotted term it is im- 
possible to introduce this further tes- 
timony, and I must postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject to a 
future occasion. One concluding 
point I would emphasize. It was stated 
at the beginning of this article, what is 
common knowledge, that modern art 
criticism is usually conducted as a spe- 
cial study confined to art alone, and 
that, while recognizing the artistic or 
eesthetic value of art, it very seldom 
takes the trouble to look for any human 
and historical interest which it may 
contain. In these few pages a rough 
attempt has been made to regard art, 
not as disjoined from, but as united to 
life, and as deriving its main interest 
and significance from life. The pas- 
sage from cast-iron Egyptian conven- 
tion to Greek warmth and mobility has 
been viewed as the transition from in- 
tellectual stagnation and atrophy to in- 
tellectual initiative and vitality. Will 
the reader, the next time he visits the 
British Museum, take this idea, such as 
it is, with him and there eke out its im- 
perfections? If he will do this, and if, 
as he looks at the dissolving stiffness 
and slow wakening of the sculpture, he 
will turn back into Greek history and 
observe in Greek poetry the same life- 
giving process taking effect, and in 
The Contemporary Review. 
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Greek politics and science and philoso- 
phy kindred signs of a growing con- 
sciousness of the real nature of things, 
he will, I cannot help thinking, be in- 
clined to agree that the representation 
there given by art of a great movement 
in the development of thought is unap- 
proached for vividness and dramatic 
force. Such a representation drives 
into us the meaning of that moment as 
nothing else can. Strip art of that in- 
terest and you strip it of a large share 
of its hold upon our attention. Many 
books on sculpture have appeared quite 
recently; two, Professor Gardner’s and 
Lord Balcarres’, I have named. _ Be- 
sides these there has been a book of 
short studies by Mr. Hill, a “Life of 
Michael Angelo” by Mr. Gerald Davies, 
and an important work on Florentine 
sculpture by Professor Bode. These 
books are read by the limited number 
of people who are interested in purely 
artistic theories and solutions, but they 
do not appeal to the far wider public 
which is interested in history and in 
life. Yet they might easily be made 
to do so. They would not, by being 
linked to the ideas which gave them 
birth, lose anything of their zsthetic 
significance—nay, they would probably 
gain in that province too, for life and 
gesthetics are always closely involved 
with each other; but.apart from that 
they would appeal to numbers of read- 
ers for the sake of their interpretation 
of that living interest which art al- 
ways in greater or less degree contains, 
though not often does it contain so 
much of it as in the case of Greek 
sculpture. 
L. March Phillipps. 
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Now that I, Alan Charlton, black- 
smith of Hexham-in-Tynedale, have 
lived more than my allotted span of 
threescore years and ten,.and the un- 
fortunate affairs of 1715 and 1745 are 
become but tales of the past, I can, 
without fear of death or persecution, 
set down in writing the histories of 
sundry strange adventures that befell 
me during those perilous times. 

I was born in the year of grace 1710, 
and was therefore but six years of age 
when the great Earl of Derwentwater 
gave up his life for his King upon the 
Tower Hill, which is in London. I 
had, however, seen his Lordship several 
times during the two eventful years 
that preceded his death, and, child 
though I was, had been much impressed 
by the grace and beauty of “The Bon- 
nie Earl,” as he was affectionately 
called by all his people in Tynedale. 

It was only natural that a man so 
foully murdered as was my Lord should 
return, or be supposed to return, and 
haunt his ancient estates. Indeed, it 
was well-known throughout the whole 
of Hexhamshire, that his ghost was 
wont to wander through the empty 
halls and deserted weed-covered gar- 
dens of his old home. Until my 
twenty-fifth year I fully believed in 
this gray spectre, although I had never 
seen it myself. Even now the affair 
is a mystery to many; and it is for the 
benefit of these, therefore, that I now 
relate the strange tale of how I met 
the Dilston Castle ghost, and what the 
meeting led to. 

One Hexham market day in the April 
of 1735 I had been shoeing a horse for 
a farmer, named Whitfield, and while 
he was paying me for my service he 
asked me if I had heard the news of 
the Dilston ghost. I replied that I 
had heard nothing fresh, but that 1 
knew, of course, that the ghost had 


been seen several times during the last 
ten days or more by persons whose 
statements were not to be discredited. 
Then he told me that on the preceding 
night no fewer than three persons had 
distinctly seen the apparition. Firstly, 
a pair of lovers, who, enticed by the 
lonely solitude of the beautiful Castle 
woods, and disbelieving the reality of 
the spectre, had ventured into the very 
gardens of the old gray house, but had 
fled terror-stricken on seeing a tall, 
white figure moving slowly through 
the trees beside the great lawn. Sec- 
ondly, a notorious old poacher, by name 
Hobbie Noble, had been setting snares 


‘ by night in the Dilston woods, when, to 


his great horror and consternation, he 
found himself being watched by a tall 
man who was standing on the opposite 
bank of the Devilswater with a grim 
smile upon his pale face. Noble, who 
had good cause to know my Lord Der- 
wentwater’s countenance, for he had 
often been brought before him for theft, 
swore that the mysterious nocturnal 
visitor to the Castle woods was none 
other than the unfortunate Earl him- 
self. 

Excited by this news, I begged leave 
of my father to quit the forge for an 
hour, that I might run down to the 
market-place and learn, if possible. 
something more of the spectre of Dil- 
ston. All the usual gossip and scan- 
dal-mongering of market day was en- 
tirely drowned and forgotten in the 
more exciting topic of the ghost. One 
old woman, who was more garrulous 
than others on the subject, and hinted 
darkly of spirits, broomsticks, and the 
evil eye, was scowled at and avoided 
as a witch, a title she seemed to be 
mightily proud of until it was proposed 
that all witches should be drowned or 
subjected to some dreadful ordeal, and 
then she immediately renounced all 
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claims to the uncanny, and professed 
herself more than ordinarily ignorant 
of matters supernatural. Those farm 
people whose road to and from the 
town led them past the haunted woods 
had banded themselves together in or- 
der to make the journey in as great a 
company as possible. Several enter- 
prising pedlars and quack-doctors were 
carrying on no small trade in the sell- 
ing of charms to counteract the evil 
influence ef spells laid by ghosts, hob- 
goblins, and other eerie creatures. 
Many people were inclined to laugh at 
the story for “an old wives’ tale,” but 
at the same time none of these were 
bold enough to venture into the woods 
to prove their disbelief. In short, the 
ghost was the one and only source of 
conversation, causing some laughter, 
even a few flippant jests, and much 
fear. 

The town emptied itself much earlier 
than usual that day, most of the farm 
people being anxious to be safely 
lodged in their own homes before night- 
fall. By six o'clock the business of 
our forge was well-nigh over, and my 
father went home, leaving me in charge 
in case any chance traveller might re- 
quire assistance. It would be about 
6.30, so near as I can reckon across 
these many years, when a stranger 
rode up on a sorrel mare, she having 
cast her off fore-shoe, and while I was 
at work upon the job he plied me with 
many questions about the neighbor- 
hood, its inhabitants and gossip. By 
his speech I knew him for a Scot, yet 
he was not one of the Border farm- 
ers, for they are rough men, and but 
plainly dressed, whereas the stranger 
was gallantly attired in a fine riding 
suit of blue, all faced and slashed with 
silver, and the pistols in his holster 
were silver-mounted, while his spurs 
were golden, and of very delicate work- 
manship. He was handsome, too, be- 
ing tall and dark, with wide, piercing 
eyes that seemed to look right into my 











mind, and awed me not a little. His 
voice, though quiet, was that of one ac- 
customed not only to command, but to 
have those commands obeyed with 
never a “why” or “wherefore.” Being 
a stranger, he knew nothing of the 
ghost, and that being uppermost in my 
thoughts, it was but natural that I 
should tell him of it. He seemed will- 
ing enough to listen to the tale, and 
from time to time interrupted me in 
the telling of it. 

“Haunted, is it?” he laughed. “And 
whose spirit is supposed to walk 
there?” 

I told him that the ghost was no less 
than the shade of my Lord of Derwent- 
water. 

“Ah! that is the gentleman who lost 
his head in the rebellion, is it not?’ he 
queried carelessly. 

“Why, surely,” I answered, and pro- 
ceeded to tell him the whole story of 
how the ghost had been seen only the 
previous night. 

“And were you of this neighborhood 
much interested in the rebellion?’ 
he asked, when my story was 
ended. 

“My father fought under the Earl, 
sir,” I replied; for I was more than a 
little proud of the fact. 

“And did he suffer the same fate as 
his leader?” 

“Nay, sir; he received the King’s par- 
don.” 

“What is thy name, boy?” he asked, 
beginning to appear interested. 

“Alan Charlton, sir.” 

“Art thou perchance a relative of one 
Heron Charlton who followed this same 
trade of farriery?” 

“I am‘ his son, sir,” I answered, 
greatly surprised that he should know 
of my father. 

“Odds knife, but ‘tis strange!” he 
muttered to himself; then, speaking to 
me: “Many a horse has thy father 
shod for me in the old days. He 


lives?” 
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“Indeed, sir, he but left the smithy 
not an hour gone.” 

To this the stranger vouchsafed no 
reply, but sat silently for a while as in 
deep thought, flicking at his mud- 
stained top-boots with his long riding- 
cane. 

Suddenly he looked up. 
me, boy,” he said shortly. 

I did as he commanded, and he stared 
hard at me for some moments. 

“Can’st thou keep a silent tongue, 
lad?” he asked, after a while. 

“Ay, indeed, sir,’ I answered, won- 
dering greatly. 

“IT have need of thy help in a cer- 
tain matter,” he said, still regarding 
me intently. “And should’st thou ply 
thy part well therein thy reward shall 
be great.” 

“What is this matter, sir?” I asked 
cautiously. 

“Supposing it had somewhat to do 
with this same ghost thou hast told 
me of, would thy courage fail thee?” 

“My courage never fails me.” I 
boasted, though I know better nowa- 
days. 

He laughed. “Ay, thou art Heron 
Charlton’s son!” he cried. “I tell thee, 
lad, this business is naught to be 
ashamed of, and, forsooth, I would 
choose none better than thy father’s 
son for it; but, mark ye, it requires 
much secrecy, and should’st thou un- 
dertake it, thou must tell no man, not 
even thy father.” 

“I can keep a secret on any matter,” 
I cried, boasting again; and indeed my 
boast was true enough in those days. 
being free, as yet, of any love of 
woman. 

“It may be a matter of some danger. 
perchance of hard blows,” he warned 
me. 

“Arms do not grow soft at the anvil,” 
I replied. 

“But hearts may falter at the sword 
point.” he said. 

“Not the heart of a Charlton,” quoth 
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I. “And if, as you say, this matter is 
none to think shame on, I'm your man 
and my arm’s your servant.” 

“Good lad,” he cried. “Had I but 
ten thousand of thy like and the right- 
ful King were reigning in England this 
day!” 

This was the first hint he had given 
me that he was of those who drink the 
King’s health across a bowl of water, 
and I liked him none the less for it. 
My own father had fought in the cause 
and had only asked pardon when his 
leader fell and all hope of bringing 
King James the Third to London 
seemed at an end. Even now I knew 
him to entertain a strong affection for 
the house of Stuart, and what was his 
cause was mine by right. If the King 
over the water had need of my arm, my 
arm was his and my heart with it. 

The stranger then asked me whether 
his mare might remain stabled for the 
night at the forge, and I told him that 
was an easy matter, for we had stabling 
enough for seven, and but two nags 
were housed init. Then, giving me a 
gold piece for myself (the first I had 
ever received) and a crown to pay for 
the shoeing and stabling of the horse, 
the stranger bade me meet him at the 
east end of the town at nine o’ the 
clock, and, with another injunction to 
remain silent about the matter, strode 
off into the town to procure himself 
supper. 

I sat awhile in the smithy pondering 
over the strange events that had begun 
to crowd into my life with such sur- 
prising suddenness. I wondered 
greatly what manner of service the 
stranger might wish me to perform, 
and how he and the ghost at the Cas- 
tle and the King over the water all 
came to be mixed up. Let my imag- 
ination run riot as I might, I could come 
to no unravelling of the mystery, and 
was at length about to close the shop 
for the night when another horseman, 
also a stranger, clattered up and cried 
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in a loud voice for me to look at his 
nag, which was going lame by reason 
of an overtight shoe. He was a sharp- 
looking fellow, soberly clad in a dark 
cloak, tall boots, and plain steel spurs, 
and I noticed that he was well armed 
with sword and pistols. 

“One needs protection in these out- 
landish parts,” he said, seeing me eye 
his weapons. “And there are plenty of 
rough villains between here and Car- 
lisle who are more than ready to rob 
an honest traveller of his horse and 
purse and leave him with a broken 
head by the roadside.” 

“You have come far, sir?” I asked 
him, and he told me he had ridden from 
York and was bound for Carlisle, where 
he was to visit an old friend. He asked 
many questions about the road, all of 
which I was able to answer, for I knew 
every yard of it. Then, as a matter of 
course, the talk fell upon the ghost, and 
this stranger, like the other, did not 
seem to believe in our spectre; in fact, 
he laughed at the tale, saying that the 
imagination of yokels and a little 
strong ale was an unfailing receipt for 
the raising of ghosts. It was evident, 
however, that the story interested him, 
for he plied me with questions as to 
where and at what hour the ghost was 
supposed to walk. I told him of what 
Noble, the poacher, and the pair of lov- 
ers had seen; but he only sneered, and 
professed himself mightily amused at 
what he was gracious enough to term 
“our rustic credulity.” His little, pale, 
roving eyes seemed to let nothing es- 
cape them, and he made several re- 
marks about the forge that betrayed no 
small knowledge of farriery. Pres- 
ently he walked over to the sorrel mare. 
which I had not yet taken to the sta- 
ble, and after examining her for some 
time. remarked that she was a right 
good beast and inquired whose she 
might be. 

“°Tis the horse of a Scottish gentle- 
man who rode in here to-day.” I told 


him, whereat he pricked up his ears 
and asked many questions. But hav- 
ing sworn secrecy, I pretended to know 
nothing, which was indeed very nearly 
true. At length, having shod the horse, 
I took the pay and watched him ride 
away down the street to some hostelry, 
where he had told me he proposed to 
remain overnight. Then I closed the 
forge and, after stabling the stranger’s 
horse, went home to my father’s house 
to partake of a hasty meal. My father 
inquired if anyone had called at the 
shop, and I told him that two stran- 
gers had been in for shoeing, but made 
few remarks about either of them, fear- 
ing that if I spoke too freely of the 
second my father might become inter- 
ested in the first also. When I had 
eaten I arose and, telling my father 
that I might be late of returning, sal- 
lied forth to my strange trysting. 


It was a wild. blustering night, thin 
clouds drifting rapidly and continually 
across a watery moon. From time to 
time heavy showers of rain were swept 
down the ill-lighted streets by a strong 
west wind, that shivered and moaned 
among the tree-tops and chimney- 
stacks with strange, weird noises. 
which were well calculated to keep the 
ghost-ridden inhabitants of Hexham 
safely in their homes. Indeed, scarcely 
a living soul did I meet as I stepped 
out to keep my appointment. I found 
the strunger crouching under a low 
wall by the roadside, trying to obtain 
a little shelter from the storm. He 
sprang up on seeing me approach. 
“Now, Master Charlton,” he muttered 
in a low tone, as one who fears to be 
overheard, “thou knowest the land and 
must be my guide.” 

“Where, sir, would you have me lead 
you?” I asked. 

“Boy,” quoth he, with a_ strange 
smile, “I have never yet seen a ghost 
and am somewhat curious to try the 
experiment. Lead me therefore to 
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those haunted woods by Dilston 
Tower.” 

Thus we started off on this strange 
ghost-hunting expedition, and I must 
confess I began to like it but little. I 
was afraid of no man living, I told my- 
self—but a ghost, that were another 
matter. However, I had undertaken 
the affair and would see it through, be 
the consequences what they might. 
Presently the storm passed over, and, 
freed from her curtain of streaming 
clouds, the great moon shone out in a 
clear sky. The trees showed up black 
in silhouette against the paler night 
and the great blustering voice of the 
wind died away, and in its place arose 
the sweet song of some belated bird 
calling to its mate. 

Soon we began to approach Dilston, 
and the rushing Devilswater sounded 
distinctly in the still night, as it dashed 
down its rocky bed on its way to join 
the River Tyne. 

“So we are here at last,” said my 
companion, who, for a_ stranger, 
seemed to know the place curiously 
well. 

“You have been here before, sir?” I 
asked. 

“Not for many years, boy,” he said. 
“And never to seek a ghost,” he added 
with a short laugh. 

Then, leaving the high-road, we 
plunged into the dark woods and soon 
were threading our way among the 
trees along the bank of the stream, 
making up towards the Castle. I, 
who was supposed to be the guide, 
found myself following the footsteps of 
the stranger. 

“Thou art leading me right well, 
boy,” he said, looking back over his 
shoulder at me with a grin. Presently 
he began to whistle softly the tune of 
an old song that had had a great vogue 
in Hexham in the fateful year of the 
‘fifteen, and to my surprise, and some 
dismay, the sound was echoed a little 
Way up the hill on the opposite bank. 
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That someone else beside ourselves 
should be abroad in Dilston woods in 
the black o’ night was certainly a puz- 
zle to me. 

“Who was that, sir?” I asked; and 
I felt my heart beating faster than 
usual. 

“Perchance it was a ghost,” laughed 
my mysterious companion. 

Suddenly he stood still, and, clutch- 
ing me by the arm, pointed across the 
stream. My eyes followed his finger, 
and what I saw caused me to start 
back with surprise, not unmingled with 
terror. 

There, on the far bank, standing mo- 
tionless among the dark trees, was the 
pale figure of a man. 

“Methinks ‘tis our ghost,” said my 
companion, and the sound of his voice 
brought my heart back to me, and I 
could scarcely refrain from laughing at 
his droll composure. 

“They tell me that ghosts have a lik- 
ing for the French tongue,” he went on. 
“I shall try our friend yonder with a 
phrase or two.” 

He then began to call softly in 
French to the figure, and it in turn 
walked slowly down the bank and an- 
swered with a deep. clear voice in the 
same language. 

“"Tis no ghost.” I could not help 
crying out in a moment of great re- 
lief, whereat both my companion and 
the spectre burst out into hearty laugh- 
ter, which constrained me to blush for 
shame at my own ignorance. 

“How do I cross this black Styx of 
yours, Charles?” cried my companion. 

“There is a plank bridge about a 
quarter of a mile up stream.” answered 
the ghost. 

We then began to walk swiftly up 
the river bank, the ghost keeping pace 
with us upon the far side, and carry- 
ing on a conversation with my com- 
panion as we walked. Soon we came 
to the bridge; crossing over this, mr 
companion walked up to the pale figure 
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and grasped it warmly by the hand. 

“Are you all alone in this chilly 
spot, Charles?” he asked. 

“Nearly,” replied the other; ‘save for 
an old adherent of my family’s who 
comes out from Hexham at nights with 
news and victuals. In fact, I was be- 
ginning to find the business of playing 
ghost rather mournful work, and am 
right glad you have come. As soon as 
you have the papers safely I must make 
my escape to the coast and so back to 
France.” 

We hurried through the woods until 
at length we arrived at a sort of cave 
under the iee of an overhanging rock. 
Here were some rugs, writing material, 
pistols, books, and a quantity of food. 

“Now, boy,” said my companion, “let 
me present ye to this terrible ghost. 
Doff your cap, lad, to Charles, Ear! of 
Langley.” 

Something inherent in me caused me 
to drop on one knee before the out- 
lawed Earl as my father had often 
done to the late Lord and his father, 
perchance to the lords of old time. 

“Come, lad, on to your feet. This 
is no State Court and I no king,” cried 
the supposed ghost. “Mr. Ainsley here 
has told me that you have acted as his 
guide. Well, we may find yet more 
work for you to do in the cause.” 

Thus for the first and last time I met 
Charles Radcliffe—the younger brother 
of the great Lord. Charles had made 
all England ring with excitement on 
the occasion of his daring escape from 
the Tower of London on February 23, 
1716. He was now one of King James’s 
most trusted adherents, and had un- 
dertaken several perilous journeys 
from France to England, in spite of his 
being under sentence of death, in order 
to bring news from Versailies to the 
English and Scottish loyalists. The 
ghost. which had been born in the 
imaginations of the loczl farm people, 
had served him as an excellent shield 
during these visits, for his likeness to 
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his brother, and a white suit, certainly 
gave him the appearance of a spectre— 
which spectre the impressionable coun- 
try folks were only too willing to be- 
lieve in. My companion, I learnt, was 
Master Ainsley, of Blackhill, near Ha- 
wick, in Scotland—a loyal supporter of 
King James, who had ridden to Hex- 
ham to receive the dispatches and bear 
them over the border, where they were 
to be distributed among the great 
chiefs. 

All this I gathered from their con- 
versatiop as they sat talking together 
in the dark shadow of the rock. We 
had been there perhaps the half of an 
hour, when suddenly I heard a low 
whistle a little way down the hillside. 
Full of my new-won importance of be- 
ing a conspirator, I sprang to my feet 
and seized up one of the pistols. 

“°Tis naught, boy.” said Ainsley. 
“'Tis a friend. Yon whistle is our 
signal.” 

A few minutes later a man stepped 
towards us, and, by the moonlight, I 
saw, to my great surprise, that it was 
my father. He was carrying a bundle 
in his hand, and seemed greatly agi- 
tated; so much so, indeed, that for the 
moment he failed to notice me. 

“I bring news, my Lord,” he began, 
“that is, I fear, far from good. Why, 
Alan, what dost thou here?’ he ex- 
claimed on seeing me. 

“As thyself, father,” quoth I. “I am 
on the business of my King.” 

But my Lord cut short any further 

“Why, it is my old friend, Heron 
Charlton!” cried Ainsley. 
conversation of so unbusinesslike a na- 
ture. “What is thy news, Heron?” he 
asked. 

“Your presence here, my Lord, is dis- 
covered. Willington is in Hexham, 
and if we are not swift in effecting 
your escape all may be lost.” 

“The devil,” muttered Ainsley. 

“Worse, Willington,” said my Lord. 

“We must get the papers away safely 
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at any cost, though,” he went on, “for 
many good lives depend thereon.” 

“I fear, Master Ainsley,” said my 
father, “that if you attempt to take 
them you will be recognized and ar- 
rested on suspicion.” 

“What is to be done?” queried my 
Lord helplessly. 

Then a great inspiration came to me. 
“An’ it please you, my Lord, I might 
carry them,” I said. 

“Thou?” cried my father. 

“And why not?” put in Master Ains- 
ley. 

“Ay, why not, indeed?” I said. “Mas- 
ter Ainsley’s horse is in our stable, and 
if I haste now and mount it I can be 
well away with the papers before 
morning.” 

“There is sense in the lad’s head,” 
cried Ainsley. 

“But much risk in the deed; and re- 
member, my Lord, he is my only son,” 
began my father anxiously. 

“I have it!” cried Ainsley with a sud- 
den inspiration. “Alan, my lad, step 
from out of earshot awhile; I have 
somewhat private to say to thy father 
and to his Lordship.” 

A little chagrined at not being admit- 
ted to every secret, I stepped out into 
the wood apace and sat awaiting them 
to recall me. This they did after 
about twenty minutes. My father was 
writing upon a piece of paper by the 
light of a short candle when I returned 
and the other two were looking over 
his shoulders as he wrote. 

“We have decided to let you go on 
the errand,” said Ainsley; and my 
heart leapt with joy and pride at the 
words. 

“Now take thou this packet. Alan,” 
said my father gravely, “and deliver it 
in safety to one James Douglas, a 
blacksmith of Dumfries. He will 
see that it goes safely upon its further 
travels.” 

“Thou wilt take my mare and set out, 
with all speed, nor linger by the way, 
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for the affair is urgent and, more- 
over, ‘tis the King’s errand,” said 
Ainsley. 

“And mightily important.” added the 
Earl, with a kind smile. 

With a full heart, I thanked them for 
allowing me to undertake so dangerous 
and grave a mission, and hurried back 
through the dark woods down on to the 
road and there along back to Hexham. 
I unlocked the stable, saddled the mare, 
and sallied forth into the night, saying 
to myself as I set off: “Now for the 
first time I am the trusted messenger 
of his most gracious Majesty King 
James.” 


Full of a new importance, I clattered 
through the deserted streets, my heart 
singing within me for sheer joy as I 
rode. The mare was a good one, and 
responded gamely to touch of the heel. 
The hour was late, and the whole town 
seemed to be asleep, with the excep- 
tion of one inn, where I saw a light in 
an upper window and several men talk- 
ing within. One of these sprang to 
the casement and looked out as I 
passed, and I recognized him as the 
second stranger whose horse I had fet- 
tled that evening. “Why was he astir 
so late?’ I asked myself, and the ques- 
tion became the father of many suspi- 
cions which goaded me on to increase 
my pace and to thrust the pre- 
cious packet deeper into my breast- 
pocket. 

The glorious freedom of the open 
road on a fine spring night cannot fail 
to cast its spell over the true lover of 
Nature. Something of this spell came 
over me as I rode, and soon dispelled 
those fears and suspicions that had col- 
lected in my mind. The cool night air 
blowing keen on to my face aroused in 
me a hundred boyish dreams and sent 
them coursing through my excited 
brain. Brave old tales of the ‘fifteen 
pictured themselves before me, tales 
of dare-devil deeds that men had per- 
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formed at a moment’s notice in the 
service of their rightful monarch. 

I was thus dreaming my way along 
the road when suddenly a sound be- 
hind caused me to awaken to the real- 
ity of life with a start. 

Several horsemen were galloping 
along the grass sidings of the roadway 
and were close upon me. 

Plunging my spurs into the good 
mare’s sides, I bounded forward and 
made oft with al] the speed I might. 
At the same moment a loud cry rang 
out behind me, a pistol went off with a 
loud report, and a bullet sped whizzing 
past my head as I raced. For a mo- 
ment I feared they must surely catch 
me, but as the brave mare got well on 
to her stride we began to draw away 
from them. It was my first ride under 
fire; but the speed they were riding at 
hindered my pursuers from shooting 
over-straight. Pulling on to the grass, 
I dashed madly along, gaining on them 
at every stride, until the distance be- 
tween us became rather more comfort- 
able. But swift as the mare was, my 
adversaries were not to be so easily 
baulked of their quarry, and they stuck 
doggedly to the chase. I was congrat- 
ulating myself on showing the enemy a 
clean pair of heels when the mare, 
catching a fore foot in some hole or 
rut, fell heavily, and I was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, where I lay 
stunned for some moments. Just as I 
came to myself again my pursuers 
dashed up, and the foremost, springing 
to the ground, leapt fiercely at me. 
But I was not going to yield the papers 
without a good struggle for it. I 
struck out and felled the fellow like an 
ox; but it was of no avail: a moment 
later the others were on to me. I 
was tightly bound and then searched. 
The packet was pulled from my coat 
with a cry of triumph, and handed to a 
man whom I recognized as the second 
stranger. 

“Here, Master Willington!” cried the 
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man who gave it to him; “here is the 
packet we have ridden so far to cap- 
ture.” 

“Ay.” answered Willington, “I doubt 
not but we will find enough treason in’t 
to hang a whole regiment of traitrous 
rogues.” 

As he spoke he looked at the packet. 


“To Master James Douglas (farrier), 
Dumfries,” 

he began in a surprised tone. “’Tis 

but a ruse to give the papers an hon- 

est countenance,” he muttered, and pro- 

ceeded to tear open the precious docu- 

ment and read aloud the contents. 

Dear Douglas (he read), you asked me 
if I could find you a horse swift enough 
to win a course at the forthcoming horse 
races at Hawick. This mare should 
fill your need, for she is of great speed 
and goodly breeding. I purchased her 
from a gentleman named Smithson, 
who is bound for foreign parts. i gave 
£40 for her, and she is yours at £45 and 
half the first stake she may win. 

My son will ride over with her, as I 
fear to trust another with so good a 
nag. 

From your good friend, 
Heron Chariton. 

“This is not the packet we seek!” he 
roared. ‘Search the knave, strip him, 
cut open the saddle.” 

If they were astonished at the con- 
tents of the letter I was far more so: 
for some time I failed to understand it 
at all. Then it dawned upon me that 
I was but a decoy, and that, in all 
probability, the real papers were by 
now .well on their way by some quieter 
route. I was searched, sworn at, and 
cross-examined by Willington, who was 
in a towering rage at having been out- 
witted. To all his questions, however, 
I had the same answers, and persist- 
ently stuck to the tale told in the note, 
and swearing that the sale of the horse 
had been my sole errand. 

“And ye'll have to pay heavily for 
having caused the death of her,” I 
cried angrily. 
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“Why did ye gallop away from us, ye 
fool, if your errand was an honest 
one?” snarled Willington. 

“I took ye for highway robbers,” I 
answered. 

The good mare had broken a fet- 
lock and had to be shot, so I, perforce, 
had to walk back into Hexham at Wil- 
lington’s stirrup. 

At the town I was brought before 
the magistrates and charged with con- 
spiring against the King. But noth- 
ing could be proved, and my father 
was well-known and respected as a law- 
abiding citizen. He produced a letter 
from Douglas, the Dumfries black- 
smith, asking him to look out for a 
likely pag, also he showed a receipt 
from one Smithson for £40 for a sorrel 
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mare. So I was set free honorably, 
and regarded as somewhat of a martyr 
by my friends. 

I have now related the tale of the 
Dilston ghost as I found him, and for 
many people may have cleared up a 
great mystery. 

How my Lord of Langley escaped to 
France, and how Master Ainsley bore 
the papers safely into Scotland are tales 
unto themselves, and cannot be set 
down here. Indeed, it was not until 
ten years later that I was told by Mas- 
ter Ainsley how he had accomplished 
the journey. At the same time I was 
presented to Prince Charles himself, 
who personally thanked and compli- 
mented me on my first errand in the 


great cause. 
F. C. Palmer. 





THE SPIRIT OF NEW JAPAN. 


By Count OKuMA. 


Japan during the past half-century 
has been confronted with abrupt 
changes in almost all her social affairs, 
and she is still undergoing change. In 
comparing Old Japan as it existed in 
the middle of the 19th century and the 
New Japan of the present day nobody 
can help marvelling at the suddenness 
of these changes. The social organi- 
zation of centuries has been trans- 
formed, and now presents a wholly 
hew appearance. 

At the present time the social class 
system founded on a history of many 
hundred years has been radically over- 
thrown. A body composed of over 
400,000 Samurai, who had hitherto held 
great influence in society as a military 
caste, lost their special privileges. Mil- 
itary service was henceforth to be 
shared equally by the whole nation, and 
the system of compulsory national serv- 
ice has been put into operation. To- 
gether with the abolition of the special 
privileges granted to the Samurai, the 


principle of equality throughout the na- 
tion has been adopted, and those en- 
gaged in agriculture, industry, and 
commerce now all enjoy equal rights. 
The power to acquire knowledge, ad- 
vanced intelligence, and ability, to- 
gether with the arts of military and 
civil administration, were limited to a 
small circle of the feudal Samurai. But 
the benefits of education are now ex- 
tended to the whole nation, who are 
thus enabled to participate equally 
therein throughout the country, 
whether they be rich or poor, high or 
low. By enforcing a system of cem- 
pulsory education, every person 
throughout the land must now receive 
rational instruction. 

With respect to religious beliefs 
Buddhism was the most powerful cult, 
and appeared to be the State religion 
from the point of view of the national 
law during the feudal period. Shinto- 
ism and Confucianism had also great 
influence on the popular mind. Occi- 
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dental Christianity was strictly prohib- 
ited, and there was no liberty of re- 
ligious opinion. But with the resto- 
ration of the Imperial Administration 
the old customs were broken down, and 
full liberty of religious conviction was 
granted to all alike. With the appear- 
ance of New Japan, new ideas derived 
from Occidental civilization were intro- 
duced, and these have exercised a pow- 
erful influence on national thought. Old 
intellectual and moral ideas have been 
gradually modified and there is a grow- 
ing tendency towards new aspects of 
thought and feeling. 


The disjointed feudal system under | 


which the country formerly existed 
was altered at one bound to the uni- 
form national organization we now pos- 
sess. The national administration has 
advanced from the exercise of despotic 
power to constitutional government. 
The judicial institutions, formerly based 
upon the arbitrary application of un- 
written laws, are now governed by le- 
gal codes. Especially are the rights 
and obligations of the nation clearly 
defined by the Constitution, while secu- 
rity of life and property is fully guar- 
anteed. 

Moreover, since liberty in the choice 
of trades was generally revived, the old 
state of industry and commerce has 
much altered. New modes of liveli- 
hood have arisen, many of the old oc- 
cupations have disappeared. New 
trades have sprung up out of the con- 
tact with a new civilization, new enter- 
prises have been developed, and in this 
domain also the changes have been al- 
most revolutionary. Similar phenom- 
ena have become apparent in the 
daily life of the people, in religion and 
morality, in education, in customs and 
manners, as well as in literature and in 
the arts. In other words, the whole 
social organism of the nation has 
thrilled with the pangs of a new birth 
at the contact of a new world. The 
old order of things has passed away, 
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and the new order is emerging. If we 
reflect, therefore, on the condition of 
our country during the past 40 years, 
we seem to have been taking part in a 
great revolutionary panorama, illus- 
trating on a small scale, in the short pe- 
riod of only about half a century, those 
complicated changes and modifications 
which elsewhere have filled two or 
three centuries of history. 

The astonishing changes which have 
occurred in New Japan have been due 
on the one hand to the new national 
movement resulting partly from the 
amalgamation of the various forces at 
work in the country itself, and on the 
other to the pressure from without 
which compelled the throwing open of 
the country to foreign intercourse, and 
thus precipitated the expansion of the 
national movement. The creation of 
New Japan may be said, therefore, to 
be chiefiy due to the influence of for- 
eign civilization. There are very few 
departments of life which have not 
been profoundly affected by the influ- 
ence of Western civilization. In 
this respect, I must acknowledge the 
special debt which we have contracted 
to Anglo-Saxon civilization. During 
the time of the Shogunate, the first to 
introduce the light of foreign civiliza- 
tion into Japan were the Dutch. and 
the Dutch language was the medium. 
But since the growth of New Japan the 
study of the English language has pre- 
vailed, and it is through the English 
language that we have acquired politi- 
eal, economic, social, and educational 
knowledge. The development of con- 
stitutional government in Japan has 
also been largely due to our having 
taken as our model the working of the 
English Constitution. In fact, the im- 
portance of the part played by English 
literature, economically, socially, and 
educationally, may be gathered from 
the fact that the English language and 
literature are those most widely stud- 
ied in this country, and that they are 
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now included in our school curriculum, 
and have spread even to remote parts 
of Japan. 

The race that inhabits our Island 
Empire was originally formed. by an in- 
termixture of various tribes in the 
East, and its civilization was produced 
by absorbing and assimilating the civil- 
izations of other countries. From this 
point of view it resembles not a little 
the civilization of Great Britain. Bush- 
ido which has recently attracted so 
much attention in foreign countries, is 
the standard of conduct indicating the 
condition of national morality incul- 
eated during a history of many hundred 
years, and its fundamental principle is 
nothing more than the idea of justice 
and humanity. That Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, also founded on justice and 
humanity, should have easily influenced 
the new life of. Japan is something 
more than a mere chance coincidence. 
It is really a complete error to suppose 
that Bushido is simply a code of ethics 
appropriate only to a warlike race. In 
the age of feudalism, as the warriors 
formed the governing class and typified 
the national character, Bushido seemed 
to represent especially the morality of 
warriors, but there is nothing in it that 
makes essentially for militarism. To 
disgrace the military arts by engaging 
in quarrels without any reason was 
recognized by the warriors as involving 
the utmost shame. Their conduct and 
behavior were regulated and controlled 
by justice and humanity, and Bushido 
is really a set of moral doctrines that 
make for peace, its final end being much 
the same as that which constitutes a 
gentleman’s rule of conduct amongst 
English people. The Japanese nation 
trained under Bushido saw no difficulty 
in understanding the qualities which 
constitute the English gentleman, and 
in assimilating the conceptions of jus- 
tice and humanity embodied in Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. It is in the natural 
order of things, therefore, that in the 
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expansion of New Japan the people 
have endeavored to realize the ideal of 
political, religious, and economic free- 
dom based on liberty and peaceful 
progress, which are the special char- 
acteristics of that civilization, and to 
develop industrial enterprise. The ex- 
pansion and development of New Japan 
have been achieved by absorbing West- 
ern civilization; and if the Japanese 
owe much to Western civilization in 
general, it is the influence of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization more especially 
which has played the chief part in pro- 
moting the progress of our nation to- 
wards the ideals we so highly appre- 
ciate. 

Now, indeed, Japan, after many 
struggles and difficulties at home and 
abroad, and as the result of strenuous 
exertions for the introduction of the 
new civilization, has fortunately suc- 
ceeded in taking her place among the 
World Powers, and has been recog- 
nized as such in the Far East. As an 
Zastern Empire, Japan may still have 
further struggles to face, but our fu- 
ture ideals are, briefly speaking, to 
maintain harmonious relations between 
the Western and the Eastern civjliza- 
tions and to contribute as a nation 
towards the peace of the world by 
the practice of justice and humanity 
When, as at present, the preservation 
of peace in the East is regarded as the 
chief factor for the maintenance of the 
peace of the world, Japan has no other 
thoughts whatever than to contribute 
towards that peace by her own example 
and by endeavoring to secure harmony 
between the Eastern and the Western 
civilizations. This, as all intelligent 
persons will be assured, has been the 
main purpose and result of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. 

I do not feel certain, however, 
whether the national progress achieved 
by the strenuous exertions of Japan 
during the past half century is yet 
based on solid social foundations. If 
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the form it has assumed be carefully 
ebserved traces of substantial progress 
will undoubtedly be found, but it is no 
easy task to secure definite results in 
enlightening and promoting the na- 
tional sense of dignity and truly to lay 
the foundations of a new moral and in- 
tellectual structure in which, according 
to our ideals, the Western and East- 
ern civilizations are to be blended into 
permanent harmony. I am as yet only 
partially satisfied in my own mind with 
the present state of our progress, and 
I fully recognize how much has yet to 
be done and how great is still the need 
for us to quicken our exertions and to 
direct them in the light of comparative 
studies. If the condition of modern 
Japan is minutely analyzed and ob- 
served, we shall be bound to confess 
that many defects in the political, ju- 
dicial, economic, social, educational, 
and material domain still require to be 
remedied. 

Our country has been unavoidably 
compelled to engage in two great wars 
with foreign countries in a space of lit- 
tle more than ten years. In addition 
to the extraordinary strain to which 
these wars have subjected us, State ex- 
penditure has advanced by leaps and 
bounds in order to cope with the ex- 
pansion and growth of State undertak- 
ings both at home and abroad. and ex- 
tremely heavy financial burdens have 
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been placed upon the nation. More- 
over, there are many tasks before us 
requiring further outlay, such as the 
completion of means of communication, 
the reconstruction of cities, the repair 
of harbors, the provision of water- 
works and drainage, the improvement 
of sanitary equipments, and many 
other undertakings of public utility in 
the metropolis and in the provinces. 
The burden of taxation is accordingly 
bound to increase in every direction. 
Moreover, as a sequel to this social ex- 
pansion prices have risen, and there are 
signs that our people may encounter 
grave difficulties in the cost of living. 
Sooner or later, too, the nation may 
have to grapple with and solve those 
social problems known as the “labor 
question,” with which Europe and 
America are already so painfully fa- 
miliar. The subject of financial ad- 
justment, the expansion of industries, 
the advancement of education, and 
other social problems all require fur- 
ther study. Japan has not as yet 
reaped the benefit of the civilization 
she has adopted from the more ad- 
vanced nations. but she has gained a 
knowledge of the material evils from 
which she suffers, and her people are 
bending under the load of many great 
and responsible burdens at home and 
abroad. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH FICTION. 


One of the traditional blunders of 
criticism is to lay down a programme 
of excellence for contemporary authors 
to achieve, and to fail to recognize 
freely and generously the excellence 
that exists before its eyes and the prom- 
ise of the young school at its doors. 
You cannot expect a new movement to 
become vigorous and strong when its 
friends are languid and lukewarm in 


its praise—as the London dramatic crit- 
ics might remember in reference to the 
struggle for existence of the new drama. 
On the whole, English fiction is in a 
healthy state—what there is of it, that 
is to say—and the standard of techni- 
cal craftsmanship in the art is steadily 


rising. It is a good sign that the mas- 
ters of the school of conventional ro- 
mance and golden mediocrity form a 
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less formidable phalanx than a decade 
or so ago, whereas examples of a nat 
ural, fresh, and flexible manner of 
painting life are fairly common among 
our young writers. Of the great bulk 
of the novels produced, not one in 
twenty, of course, possesses gesthetic in- 
terest or has value as a criticism of 
life. They are stories, generally on a 
pseudo-realistic basis, meant to amuse 
or edify the vast public that craves, in 
art, a stimulant or a sermon. Our con- 
cern is not with these, but with the 
three or four percent. of novels that 
reveal original talent, fineness of in- 
sight, or imaginative force. To sur- 
vey the field of fiction is to recognize 
the large tracts in the national life that 
are either virgin soil for the English 
novelist or have not been tilled in our 
own time. 

If we think of the bracing activities” 
of George Eliot, Thackeray, Trollope, 
how they ranged through the whole 
terrain of middle-class professional and 
family life in town and country, we 
find that only separate stretches and 
isolated plots are now under cultiva- 
tion. The life of the politicians, of 
the City, of the Government officials, of 
the clergy, of the lawyers, of the doc- 
tors, of the manufacturers—nobody 
now seems able to knit those strands 
together in a broad, comprehensive 
view, or to determine their reiation in 
the social fabric of English life. No-. 
body even seems able to supply a pic- 
ture of Society as cosmopolitan in its 
horizons as Mr. Henry James’s “The 
Portrait of -a Lady,” that admirable 
novel of London life of thirty years 
ago. Even in the field of country life, 
of the social web of the country town 
and parish, no young novelist has ap- 
peared to emulate the ample traditions 
of the great Victorian novelists. Spe- 
cialization in a narrow field, so charac- 
teristic of modern novelists, seems ob- 
ligatory on anyone who aims at study- 
ing and reproducing a particular envi- 
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ronment and atmosphere, and thus all 
our novels deal with the life of little 
“sets” of people of like means and like 
tastes. The “schools of writing,” too, 
are no longer distinct, but suffused in 
the body corporate. There is no Ro- 
mantic school now in sight, and the 
brave abortive effort of Stevenson to 
found one is seen to be the expiring ef- 
fort of that movement, despite the 
Hosannas of Mr. Henley and his young 
men. “Captain Margaret” and “Multi- 
tude and Solitude,” indeed, are quick 
witk the living fire of Romance, but 
Mr. Masefield has been careful to feed 
the flame with the solid fuel of hard 
reality. Imaginative realism of the 
school that unites the best French and 
Russian methods is seen in Mr. Con- 
rad’s work, as in “The Secret Agent” 
and “A Set of Six,” and in a somewhat 
different blend in Mr. Galsworthy’s. 
fiction. In “Old Wives’ Tales” Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett has come nearest, per- 
haps, to the methods of the French 
Naturalists, but in “The Glimpse,” this 
author has swerved aside into the 
realm of fantasy. The latter-day In- 
pressionism of Mr. Henry James has 
found no followers, if we except “The 
Benefactor,” by Mr. F. M. Hueffer, the 
romanticism of whose historical nov- 
els is rather of a pictorial Pre-Raphael- 
ite order. Mr. H. G. Wells was surely 
called into being to hybridize all the 
schools and rules of novel writing, and 
in “Tono-Bungay” he has fused all the 
golden and silver and copper methods 
into the most ductile amalgam. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett and Mr. Smith are, 
again, strange types of cross-breeding 
in the novelist’s art, “Open Country,” 
for example, by its note of artificial 
comedy and fin-de-siécle sentiment, dis- 
plays the modern bizarreness of so much 
of the cosmopolitan art seen on the 
walls of “The International.” It is to 
be remarked that our plutocratic so- 
ciety has as yet evolved no school of 
writers to flatter its tastes and pur- 
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suits, as most aristocracies have done 
in the past, though whether our plutoc- 
racy is too indifferent to literature, or 
is not sufficiently homogeneous to cre- 
ate this demand, is doubtful. 

Turning from treatment to subject, 
we note that, with two or three excep- 
tions, our novelists, almost all of mid- 
dle-class origin, do not essay to depict 
the life of the governing class, on the 
one hand, or of the working class, on 
the other, and do not even show the re- 
lations of villadom to either. The 
world of the factory hand. of the arti- 
san, of the miner, of the field laborer, 
of the “sweated industries,” is practi- 
cally non-existent in fiction. The 
spirit of the social reformer, of Social- 
ism, of sympathy with the democracy, 
has inspired no group. It is for this 
reason that the work of Mr. H. G. 
‘Wells and Mr. John Galsworthy is of 
special importance. Mr. Galsworthy 
is the only man of talent who has made 
a serious attempt, in “Fraternity,” and 
“A+Commentary,” to scale the class 
barrier which shuts off the prosperous 
middle-class household from sight and 
sound and consciousness of that great 
underworld. Whatever be the meas- 
ure of his artistic success, his plays and 
novels and sketches owe much of their 
force and significance to the fact that 
his characters are seen in their natural 
atmosphere against the horizon of class 
interests. Mr. H. G. Wells’s “‘Tono- 
Bungay,” with a most ambitious sweep 
and scope of satiric power, has criti- 
cized the whole bent and purpose of 
the commercial structure of our society. 
Mr. Wells’s social criticism is, we may 
note, followed with the keenest atten- 
tion in an ever-widening circle abroad, 
from Moscow to Ceylon. The tendency 
of our novelists to attack bourgeois 
ideals and standards is certainly 
increasing, and has been turned 
into fresh channels by two of 
our most interesting young writers, 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds and Mr. E. 
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M. Forster, the former of whom, 
in “A Poor Man’s' House,” has 
challenged the intellectual dictation of 
the “social reformer” and middle-class 
“expert.” while the latter, in “A Room 
with a View,” has neatiy satirized the 
Tartufferies of culture. Mr. Marriott 
is also a force to be reckoned with by 
Mrs. Grundy, whom he has outmanceu- 
vred, in several novels, with great tac- 
tical skill. Mr. Barry Pain, in his de- 
lightful “The Exiles of Faloo.” has 
dealt a neat double-edged thrust at the 
practical ethics both of the “Imperial- 
ist” and of the Liberal Nonconformist. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc has attacked tren- 
chantly, and perhaps over-vigorously, 
the party system in “A Change in the 
Cabinet,” and “Mr. Clutterbuck’s Elec- 
tion.” We look for his return to the 
quieter and more effective irony of his 
“Mr. Burden.” Mr. H. N. Dickinson 
has shown great ability in a political 
novel, “Sir Guy and Lady Rannard,” 
and we have serious hopes that he will 
specialize in this line of social com- 
mentary, and accomplish something 
remarkable. Mr. Arnold Bennett, in 
his tales and novels of the “Five 
Towns,” has proved to us how badly 
we are in need of the eyes and ears of 
a great provincial novelist, of the depth 
and poetic force of Thomas Hardy and 
“Mark Rutherford.” The work of our 
women novelists in the last two years 
has somewhat fallen off in interest. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, Miss Sinclair, 
Mrs. Margaret Woods, Mrs. Baynton, 
Mrs. Bone, Miss MacNaughten, and the 
author of “Maurice Guest,” have not 
contributed much work of importance, 
though others, and notably Miss Un- 
derhill, in “The Column of Dust,” have 
more than maintained their reputation. 
Recruits of great promise among the 
women include Miss Sheila Kaye 
Smith, Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, 
Miss Jacomb Hood, and Miss Elizabeth 
Martindale. Among the men the new 
writers of special brilliance are Mr. 
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Sandeman, Prince Pierre Troubetsky, 
Mr. Maurice Drake, Mr. Bone, and Mr. 
Wedgwood, whose powerful novel, “The 
Shadow of a Titan,’ we have recently 
reviewed. 

One of the most serious obstacles 
to the growth and propagation of fine 
zesthetic standards in fiction undoubt- 
edly lies in the discouragement of the 
sketch and short story by the public at 
large, and by the publishers and news- 
paper editors in particular, and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham represents only 
a small school of writers who can re- 
cord an episode, a travel impression, an 
incident, or an aspect, in a brilliant 
sketch of emotional sincerity. Though 
we cannot expect the consummate mas- 
tery of a Maupassant or the subtle 
genius of a Tchekov in the handling of 
a tale to be appreciated by a magazine 
reader, it is a thousand pities that only 
the coarser forms of the art should be 
in popular demand. “The English Re- 
view,” which has published admirable 
specimens of a dozen of our most ac- 
complished writers, shows that it is the 
demand, not the supply, that is at fault. 
The short study is to the novel what 
the sketch is to the studio picture, an 
artistic form of infinite suggestiveness, 
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one which catches and records aspects 
and appearances, moods and atmos- 
pheres which exist by and in them- 
selves and often defy treatment or 
utilization in a more complex art struc- 
ture. Modern fiction to-day is too ex- 
clusively concerned with domestic mid- 
dle-class life and feeling, too little with 
the life of the street, the workshop, the 
factory, the dockyard, the law courts, 
the hospital, the barracks, the market 
place, the fields. The life of the de- 
mocracy, and of the nation, is full of 
perception, character, and _ feeling, 
which finds no expression in middle- 
class “culture” and art. The best 
thing for English fiction would be if 
two score of our cleverest writers could 
be cut loose from their desks and sent 
into the national highways and byways 
to make character studies of life as it 
met their eyes. The feeble grasp of 
character and atrophied sense of 
beauty that are characteristic of the 
Royal Academy standards of art are 
the products of the divorce the nation 
as a whole has pronounced between 
life and art. And there lies the char- 
acteristic defect of the modern English 
novel, 
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to the engagements of the Russo-Japa- 


To their “Wisdom of the East” se- 
ries E. P. Dutton & Co. add “The Wis- 
dom of the Apocrypha,” a little volume 
which contains The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and Ecclesiasticus—with some 
slight omissions—furnished with an ad- 
mirable Introduction by the editor, Mr. 
Cc. E. Lawrence. To the marvelously 
compact and convenient “Miniature Ref- 
erence Library” the same publishers add 
“A Book of Battles and Sieges,” which 
furnishes succinct descriptions of all 
the memorable battles in the world’s 
history from the siege of Troy down 


nese war. The book is compiled by 
Lawrence H. Dawson. 


L. C. Page & Co. have chosen the year 
of the centennial of Argentine inde- 
pendence as a fitting time for adding to 
their “Little Cousin Series” a pleasing 
little book entitled “Francisco, Our Lit- 
tie Argentine Cousin,” by Eva Cannow 
Brooks. These books, half-story, half 
history and description, are designed te 
acquaint young readers with the life 
and surroundings of their small cousins 
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in: other countries. They are written 
with spirit and vivacity and sugar-coat 
instruction as skilfully as any books of 
their class with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


Mr. Eugene Coleman Savidge’s “The 
American in Paris,” of which a third 
edition now appears, is the story of an 
American's experience during the 
Franco-Prussian war and the resultant 
disasters to the French capital. The 
hero permits himself to be enslaved 
by a worthless court beauty of the 
Second Empire, and is not very heroic, 
but the author makes the men of the 
time speak in their own words, and 
presents his historical theme impres- 
sively and without dwelling too 
strongly on flame, blood and slaughter. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Whether or not Mr. Robert Herrick’s 
latest novel, “A- Life for a _ Life,” 
achieves immediate popularity, it is 
fairly safe to prophesy that it will in 
time take its place among the books 
that have influenced national thought 
and sentiment. It deals with the con- 
ditions under which the mastery of 
American wealth and its sources—giv- 
ing to a few finite beings almost in- 
finite power—has neutralized the effi- 
cacy of wise statutes, paralyzed the 
working of economic laws, and disinte- 
grated many parts of the social struc- 
ture. Very plainly Mr. Herrick exhib- 
its the nature of the golden gods with 
which the pilgrims in this modern wil- 
derness have corrupted themselves, and 
he has small merey upon the Aarons 
who have made and set them up. The 
central figure of his story is a foundling 
who aspires, with no capital but health, 
to rise in the world of high finance, 
secretly cherishing the hope of marry- 
ing its chief magistrate’s daughter. De- 
scriptions of labor prosecuted under 
ugly conditions, of hopeless toil. and of 
other forms of suffering caused by 


greed, are skilfully introduced into the 
narrative, but they are treated with 
none of the exaggerations sometimes 
called strength. Mr. Herrick has been 
able to effect his purpose without in- 
centive and without passion, and he has 
made a perfectly wholesome, though 
profoundly tragic, book. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


“George Meek, Bath Chair-man,” for 
whose autobiography Mr. H. G. Wells 
stands sponsor, is now forty-two years 
of age and scarcely richer than he was 
at birth, although he has not been wil- 
fully idle and has lived on wages small 
beyond the imagination of an American 
of his own class. Handicapped from 
the beginning by the loss of an eye, 
never very strong, and having no 
trade, the wonder seems to be that he 
should have escaped becoming a pau- 
per, but he lived, married, and, having 
in the frequent enforced leisure of his 
life read a motley array of books, be- 
came a socialist, a promoter of social- 
ist organizations, a socialist speaker, 
and a writer for socialist papers. Like 
many men of his sort, he writes with 
clearness, and having been bidden by 
Mr Wells to tell the truth about him- 
self he tells it sparing no ugly detail. 
Naturally, the poor little chronicle is 
dull as a story. but as a revelation of 
human nature it is full of interest, espe- 
cially in the early passages. upon which 
the writer so evidently sets little value 
that they show him precisely as he is. 
Later, as a Bath Chair-man_ intent 
upon pointing out the peculiar wrongs 
and oppressions to which the Bath 
Chair-man is exposed, he falls into the 
set phrase of the labor agitator, and 
in treating of other matters he misses 

all delicate shades of meaning in words. 
and would become laughable if it were 
possible to forget by what toil he has 
come to the smallest acquaintance with 
any vocabulary more ample than the 
British workman’s. The value of Mr. 
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Meek’s book does not, however, depend 
upon his style, the validity of his rea- 
soning, or the justice of his premises 
but upon the completeness of his self- 
revelation, and he seems to have left 
no conscious thought or feeling unindi- 
cated. As far as he knows himself, 
he is in this book. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“They are so unnatural,” pleads the 
young girl when refusing to read the 
stories of Hannah More or of Harriet 
Martineau on the recommendation of 
her grandmother, and then devotes her- 
self to the chronicles of Raffles or some 
other veracious record; but this year 
brings the biography of one who lived 
a story which either Hannah or Har- 
riet would have been delighted tv 
write, Mary Lyon of Mount Holyoke. 
Even at school, mastering a text book 
in a few hours and delivering its sub- 
stance in a single recitation; memoriz- 
ing a Latin grammar, by virtue of mak- 
ing the discovery, denied to more than 
one in a hundred pupils, that it is as 
easy to learn all the declensious or all 
the conjugations at once, as to master 
each paradigm separately; pursuing 
the house builder in order to learn 
about bricks: absorbing information 
from every source, she was as edifying 
an example as their lively imaginations 
could have devised. Most heartily 
would they have envied Miss Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist the opportunity to 
write about her, but Miss Gilchrist 
would not have resigned her task to 
either of those ladies, deemed rather 
vivacious by their contemporaries, but 
austerity itself to the present genera- 
tion. She is deeply in love with her 
subject in her early days at home, at 
school, in her years of toiling for an 
education, in her eager, laborious, ca- 
reer as a teacher; in the time when she 
began to be recognized both as rare in- 
structor and as the possessor of almost 
incredible executive faculty, and in the 
more intimate realm of high morality 
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and lowly piety. Miss Gilchrist finds 
her as lovable as exemplary. There- 
fore it is a sympathetic little book which 
calls itself “The Life of Mary Lyon,” 
and happily it is so written that it can- 
not possibly offend the religious sensi- 
tiveness of any reader, and may, as it 
should, stand on the library shelves 
not only of every girls’ school, but of 
every club, circle, and society intended 
to exercise formative influence on girl- 
ish character. The portraits included 
in the volume are extremely interesting, 
especially that in which Miss Lyon 
wears a turban and scarf, and the il- 
lustrative photographs by Ann Kinney 
are clear and well chosen. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


In the series of “Biographies of 
Leading Americans,” Dr. William Mor- 
ton Payne’s “Leading American Essay- 
ists” will probably hold the first place 
as a chronicle of geniality, for three of 
the four authors chosen for position in 
its pages were almost as conspicuous 
for their rare quality as for their lit- 
erary gifts. Thoreau, it is true, was at 
times as crusty as Christopher’s self 
could have been, although even he was 
deemed sunny of spirit by those whom 
he loved, but Irving, Emerson, and 
Curtis would have been extraordinary 
even in a land in which at least the 
appearance of good will is a matter 
upon which public opinion is insistent. 
Perhaps if those who fancy that good 
manners began with the Saxe-Coburg 
dynasty, or certainly no earlier than 
the jubilee of the last Hanoverian sov- 
ereign, were to study the fine placidity 
of spirit characterizing these three men 
they would modify their opinions. 
Certainly, even with Thoreau to aid 
the group could not show a sum of 
envy, malice and all uncharitableness 
which would not be surpassed by the 
plain chronicle of a single season in a 
ward politician's career. Yet were 
they no weaklings, these four, as each 
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showed when life brought them to its 
tests, misfortune, political stress or op- 
position to _ principle. Mr. Payne 
equally divides the hundred pages al- 
lotted to each of the biographies be- 
tween the man and his books, and his 
volume would make a fair substitute 
for the six or eight of the official bi- 
ographies. The “Introduction” is a 
critical summary of American work in 
the field of the essay, beginning with 
Franklin and including Hopkinson, 
Trumbull, Paulding, Dana, the poet, 
Willis, Calvert, Tuckerman, Alcott, 
Ripley, William [Ellery Channing, 
Margaret Fuller, Whipple, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Norton, Ik Marvel, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Dr. Holland, Mr. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Mabie, Mr. Howells and 
Lafcadio Hearn who was born Irish 
and carefully avoided dying American, 
but can hardly be omitted from such a 
list. Henry Holt & Co. 


Of inventing Scottish dialects, in- 


venting either in the English or in the 
Latin sense, there is no end, and either 
Mr. M. Little has been kind to his 
poor Saxon readers, or fate has set his 
feet in easy ways, for the Glasgow 
dialect in his “At the Sign of the 


Burning Bush” has no _ novelties 
to puzzle the seasoned wanderer in the 
kailyard except the substitution of “your 
ones,” “our ones” and “their ones” for 
“‘vour family,” “our family,” and 
“their family,” and the transformation 
of the “dinna” and “didna”.of other 
days into “disnie and “didnie.” The 
effect is sometimes distracting to the 
conservative, but if Glasgow folk 
really say “disnie,” let it not be con- 
cealed. Besides, Mr. Little’s story is 
an elaborate study of the Scottish di- 
vinity student and the Scottish minis- 
try, and is written with such wealth of 
detail that one is forced to accept it 
as probably quite faithful to truth, al- 
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though sometimes startling both in its 
personages and in its incidents. If, 
however, one can accept the statement 
made in the first pages of the book 
that to most of Scottish divinity stu- 
dents the Westminster Confession and 
the catechism are mere jest books, and 
damnation an elaborate and antiquated 
joke, one need not be over scrupulous 
as to details. The divinity student’s 
real problem, it seems, is to decide 
whether or not there is a God at all, 
and in his life, as set forth, even 
this problem seems of less consequence 
than the question of finding a church 
able to support him and his family. 
Scotland certainly does not stand 
where it did, if Mr. Little be accurate 
in his delineation, but it is noteworthy 
that he does not seem in love with the 
state of affairs which he describes. 
His hero not only falls into sin, but, 
after the briefest possible space of re- 
pentance, becomes perfectly contented 
and self-complacent, and wonders 
whether or not his sin were really a 
fault, whether it was not rather a bit 
of good luck, and his world seems to 
be in perfect accord with him. The 
author makes no comment: the reader 
is left to judge whether it be the vine 
or the thorn, the fig-tree or the thistle, 
which bears such fruit. Certainly, 
these poor United States, accused of 
laxity of every species, can present no 
case any uglier than that of Ian Mac- 
Kenzie, prosperous wminister. The 
many and varied characters and the 
sharply differentiated families present 
the reader with many varieties of hu- 
mor and the story should not only be 
read but should be reserved for con- 
sultation a few years hence, when the 
works of MacKenzie and his compeers 
may be visible even to observers on 
this side of the Atlantic. Henry Holt 
& Co. 





